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HE Master of Earls- 
court had been 

§ dead just one year, 
aq ond his widow 
ews was already begin- 

my I «ning to “lighten 
her mourning,’ — 
a process which consisted 
in substituting thin black 
Surah and India or China 
silks for the heavy cos- 
tumes of crape and Hen- 
rietta that had marked 
the first stages of her be- 
reavement. Mrs. Earl 
drew a sigh of relief on 
the day that began the 
second year of her widow- 
hood. She had cordially 
detested her heavy mourn- 
ing and all the outward signs of a grief 
she had never felt; but, most of all, 
she abhorred the hideous and unbecom- 
ing widow’s cap, which was now replaced 
by a light and airy structure of lace and 
ribbons which added to, rather than dimin- 
ished, the youthfulness of her appearance. 

The fair widow had simulated her grief 
so well that only two persons in the house- 
hold suspected her true feelings, and 
these were her maid, Ellen Moore, who 
hated her ; and her step-daughter, Amy 
Earl, who had loved her father, and who 
cherished his memory, for she was the 
only sincere mourner of a loss that she 
alone truly felt. 

The Squire had not been a hard man ; 
he was too indolent for that, but his sel- 
fish nature had failed to endear him to 
any living creature except Amy, whose 
affectionate heart, longing for something to 
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expend itselfon, had poured out all itslove 
on the only relative she had ever known. 
Like all indolent and selfish men, Squire 
Earl was a ready victim to any woman’s 
flattery. His wife had died when Amy 
was a mere child, and before the end of 
the year he had become entangled in the 
net of an adventuress who would assuredly 
have married him had she not found metal 
more attractive elsewhere. Her successor 
was a blue-eyed maiden who had beenen- 
gaged to give Amy lessons in German ; 
but Fraulein Hertz soon tired of his van- 
ity and egotism, and finally ran away with 
the coachman, who was young and good- 
looking. After that the Squire remained 
‘‘shut up in measureless content’? until 
Ellen Moore cast the gaze of fascination 
on him. 

This young woman had been engaged 
as maid and companion to Miss Earl. 
She was rather above the position of 
maid, having received what she liked to 
describe as ‘‘an education,’’—yet not 
quite fitted to become a governess; and, 
in the absence of any friend of her own 
age, Amy made more of a companion of 
the girl than she would, ordinarily, have 
done of her waiting-maid. The Squire 
accepted her devotion to himselfas a mat- 
ter of course, and she thought of so many 
ways to add to his comfort, that when 
Amy one day told him that her maid was 
about to leave her he experienced an 
unwonted shock of surprise and pain. 

‘‘I can never get along without the 
girl!’’ he exclaimed, peevishly. ‘‘ What 
the devil is she going away for, Amy? 
Have you quafreled with her?”’ 

‘Certainly not, papa,—I never could 
haveany reason for quarreling with 
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Ellen,” replied Amy, with some indigna- 
tion at such an unnecessary question. 
‘«She’s perfect.” 

‘¢What is she leaving for, then?’’ 

‘¢That’s what I can’t find out—she 
says it is something on account of you, 
papa; but she won’t explain—oh! I do 
wish you would ask her about it yourself, 
papa. She would Aave to answer you, 
don’t you know?” 

‘¢ Very well, I’lltalk to her,’’ the Squire 
answered, carelessly. But he would proba- 
bly have forgotten all about it had not Ellen 
herself reminded him of it a few days 
later by asking for ‘‘a few lines of recom- 
mendation in looking for another situa- 
tion.”’ 

‘«But what are you leaving your pres- 
ent situation for?’’ inquired the Squire, 
testily. ‘‘Miss Amy has no fault to find 
with you, and I’m sure I’ve never said 
an unkind word to you.” 

‘‘Unkind, sir!—oh, no! Indeed, you 
are onlytookind!’’ exclaimed Ellen, with 
a burst of feeling, and turning her large 
dark eyes on her employer with all the 
fervor she could throw into them. Then, 
as Squire Earl returned her gaze with a 
look more of inquiry than aught else, her 
long lashes drooped over her large, dark 
eyes, as she blushed and sighed deeply. 

The Squire began to understand. He 
had never before given a second look at 
his daughter’s maid, but all in a moment 
he became aware that she was very hand- 
some, very attractive, too, and very charm- 
ing. He patted her on the head, and 
then, placing a couple of well-shaped white 
fingers under her chin, he raised her face 
till the drooping eyes looked up again, 
while a smile fluttered around the red, 
pouting lips. 

‘* As if any man could be too kind to 
such a girl as you are, Ellen,’’ he said, 
gaily. 

Ellen very suddenly and unexpectedly 
burst into tears, and sobbed out: 

‘¢ That’s all very well for you, sir ; but 
a poor girl has only her good name in 
this world, and it’s easily lost, though she 
may be as innocent as an angel,—and 
besides, I’ve myself to think of, Mr. Earl; 
for, with all your kindness, a gentleman 
never really cares a pin about the like of 
me, and so I had better be going, and I’m 
sure you won’t refuse a few lines, for I’ve 


always tried to do my duty,’’ and with. 
out waiting for further words Mistress 
Ellen hastened away, leaving the Squire 
to meditation, and conscious that she 
had made good use of her time. 

Squire Earl looked after her as she 
disappeared, and his lips emitted a long, 
low whistle. The situation was not new 
to him—he recognized the symptoms at 
a glance, and being as vain as he was 
selfish, he fell into the trap baited by 
feminine ambition with his customary 
alacrity. 

On previous occasions of a similar 
nature Mr. Earl had readily allowed 
himself to be led into proposals of mar- 
riage, but now he hesitated. Ellen was 
not long in making him believe that she 
was desperately in love with him, and 
her preference was more than usually 
flattering, for he was beginning to feel 
the advance of years, and it was long 
since his last amatory experience. But 
notwithstanding circumstances all favor. 
able to Ellen’s designs, Squire Earl re- 
frained from any positive talk of marriage. 
However, he would not listen to the girl’s 
threat of going away, and she was shrewd 
enough to see that the final success was 
only a matter of time, opportunity, and 
patience. 

This was the state of affairs when Lady 
Hartley, the Squire’s only sister, came 
on a visit to Earlscourt. On the appear- 
ance of this new character in the little 
drama, Ellen Moore was clever enough 
to fall quite into the background, but she 
gnashed her teeth in secret, and adopted 
the role of one whose heart was breaking 
on the few occasions when she could 
steal a brief interview in private with the 
master of the house. She believed him 
to be as much in love with her as was 
possible to his selfish nature, but she fully 
realized the effect of the difference in 
their stations. She was only a servant in 
the family and, with all his indolence of 
temperament, Squire Earl had the English 
horror of mating with an inferior and 4 
menial in his own household—would he 
ever be brought to place his daughter's 
maid in the position of her mother? 

Ellen trembled with apprehension when 
she put this question to herself, and her 
airy castles seemed tumbling about her 
ears since the advent of Lady Hartley. 
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But the danger was of a kind she had 
not dreamed of—Lady Hartley never 
even suspected Ellen’s designs. She only 
observed that her niece was sadly in want 
of a companion of her own age, or at 
least more of her own station than her 
maid, with whom she was quite too 
intimate, and before her brief visit came 
to an end a protégée of her own was 


installed in the family as a friend, gover-— 


ness and companion of Amy Earl. 

Miss Arabella Spencer was an accom- 
plished, brilliant and beautiful young 
woman—a lady by birth, suddenly left 
penniless and alone, and obliged to earn 
her own living or else go without it. 
This latter fact, Miss Spencer resented 
bitterly, and determined to find some 
easier way than that of forewoman ina 
large dry goods establishment ; but if 
circumstances had not favored the idea 
she might never have thought of becom- 
ing step-mother instead of governess to 
her young charge. 

The first thing that suggested this easy 
way out of her difficulties was a glance of 
unmistakable hate which she encountered 
from Ellen Moore. 

Miss Spencer was neither startled nor 
alarmed ; she was somewhat interested 
and a trifle amused—why did the waiting- 
maid hate her? The answer was not far 
to seek. The maid was handsome—so 
was Miss Spencer in precisely the same 
manner, but very much more so. The 
maid was ambitious and resented her lot 
in life, and was determined to better it 
in any way she could—Miss Spencer felt 
in the same way, and was more inclined 
to sympathize with Ellen than to hate 
her. Why, then, should the latter regard 
her with such bitterness? But Miss 
Spencer was not long in solving the 
mystery. It was the spirit of rivalry, 
and the maid was jealous of the lady. 
The governess was quick to perceive the 
impression she had made on Squire Earl, 
and it soon proved a most unequal battle 
between her and the unfortunate Ellen. 
In vain, now, the latter threatened to go 
away—the Squire did not protest by so 
much as a look, but hastened to present 
her with ‘‘ the few lines of recommenda- 
tion for another situation’? which he 
had once so pettishly refused. Ellen 
accepted the folded paper with a mock- 





ing courtesy; but in the privacy of her 
room she tore it into fragments, stamped 
upon it, and raged in impotent fury 
against the fickleness of the vain old man 
and the insolence of her successful rival. 
But she did not goaway—on the contrary 
she changed her tactics, and in her secrét 
soul vowed to be revenged on the woman 
whom she now felt sure was soon to be her 
mistress. She begged to remain, and 
devoted herself to the service of Mrs. 
Earl—for the Squire made all possible 
haste to marry Miss Spencer. 

Ellen was still, in name, Miss Earl’s 
waiting- maid ; but in reality her time was 
wholly devoted to the new mistress of 
Earlscourt, and as hate can be even more 
attentive than love to its object, that lady 
found that she had a priceless treasure in 
her maid. Early in her career as the new 
mistress, Mrs. Earl had persuaded her 
husband to engage a Mr. Elmore, who 
had recently come to that part of the 
country, to give Amy lessons in classical 
literature; for music and the modern 
languages the step-mother still continued 
her duties as governess, and Miss Earl had 
every opportunity to become a very learned 
and accomplished young lady. 

After Squire Earl’s death Mr. Elmore 
continued to come as before, and in the 
loneliness of her bereavement Amy threw 
herself intu her studies with an earnest- 
ness that commanded the admiration of 
her tutor, and caused him to think her a 
more remarkable and engaging girl than 
she had at first sight seemed. Elmore 
had, indeed, at one time fancied 
himself in love with Arabella Spencer, but 
her mercenary marriage with the old 
Squire had quite cured him; and when 
he met her at Earlscourt the meeting was, 
on his part, quite accidental, for he had 
even forgotten the name of the man she 
had married, and did not care sufficiently 
for the memory of his past feelings to re- 
fuse the position which he soon learned 
had been made for him by her. Miss 
Earl wished to take lessons which he 
could give her—her father paid him hand- 
somely, and it was his business to earn 
the money. He did so,—and if he was 
indifferent to Mrs. Earl he was equally so 
to her step-daughter. She was his pupil 
and no more—at first hardly an interesting 
pupil, but after her father’s death that was 
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changed. When Amy threw herself into 
her studies with such ardor that she seemed 
to drink in learning, Elmore was at first 
interested, and then alarmed as her studi- 
ous devotion and lonely sorrow began to 
show in pallor, nervousness, and languor 
against which she could not struggle. 

-‘‘I cannot allow you to kill yourself, 
Miss Earl,”’ he said, oneday. ‘‘ You are 
reading too hard. Pray, come outin the 
garden for a while—it is such a lovely 
day, and the smell of the apple-blossoms 
will do you more good than these heavy 
volumes, much as I[ admire them.”’ 

Amy accepted the invitation, and when 
they came back, laden with boughs that 
were covered with pale pink blossoms— 
clusters of which were in her hair and in 
her corsage—the faint bloom on her deli- 
cate cheek and the soft light in her eyes, 
told the efficacy of her teacher’s prescrip- 
tion. 

‘‘Was I not right, Ellen?’’ exclaimed 
Elmore tothe maid who entered with a 
message from her mistress. ‘‘ Does not 
Miss Earl look twenty per cent. better for 
her walk in the garden?” 

Ellen smiled and courtesied, like the 
well-bred servant she had become, and 
then delivered her message—that Mrs. 
Earl would be glad to see Mr. Elmore in 
the drawing-room when he had concluded 
the reading with Miss Amy. 

When she returned to her mistress, Mrs. 
Earl inquired, with a degr2e of eagerness 
she could not quite repress: 

‘¢Well, Ellen, what did Mr. Elmore 
say—is he coming ?”’ 

‘*O, yes, ma’am, of course,’’ Ellen re- 
plied, closely watching her, ‘‘ Mr. Elmore 
will see you some time before he goes. 
But there’s no lessons to-day, ma’am—he 
seemed to think Miss Amy was studying 
too hard, and they’d been out walking in 
the orchard.”’ 

‘*Q, indeed!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Earl. 
Her eyes flashed angrily, and the color 
came in a tide of crimson to her cheek, 
and then rushed back on her heart, leaving 
her pale and trembling. Nota look orsign 
of her inward agitation was lost on Ellen. 

‘¢ Ah—ha, my fine lady! Have I found 
the weak place in your armor at last—”’ 
she thought, triumphantly. ‘I always 
mistrusted you were in love with Mr. 
Elmore, but now I know it.” 


Not a shadow of this discovery did she 
allow to appear in her countenance, how- 
ever, for in concealing all evidence of an 
emotion she did not choose to betray, 
Ellen had become quite an adept. She 
merely added, as if thinking aloud, rather 
than venturing on any reply to Mrs. Earl’s 
last words : 

‘¢ He does seem so devoted to Miss Amy, 
Mr. Elmore does—they would be such a 
lovely couple. ‘To be sure, he isn’t much 
of a match for the squire’s daughter and 


heiress, but what matter, solong as they’re . 


happy ?”’ 

‘¢ That will do, Ellen,’’ returned Mrs, 
Earl, with her most freezing manner, ‘‘I 
don’t care to hear your speculations on 
my daughter’s future prospects.”’ 

‘¢ Certainly, ma’am—I meant noharm,”’ 
returned the girl meekly, and with her 
customary courtesy she left the room. 

‘« All the same, I’ll speculate as muchas 
I,want to,’’ she thought, ‘‘all the more 
that you don’t care to hear it, ma’am, 
oh! Have I found the way to that cold, 
unfeeling heart at last—she loses him, and 
she’s jealous of Miss Amy! I'll be re- 
venged on her now for my disappdintment 
—for there’s nothing that can torture a 
woman of that sort like jealousy.”” And 
Ellen was right. 

Mrs. Earl rose and paced the room from 
end to end as soon as she was lett alone— 
her excitement was so great that shecould 
not keep quiet, and had it not been that 
she wished to see Elmore alone, and that 
she believed her presence would have more 
effect on him so, than otherwise, she would 
have gone instantly to seek out her 
daughter and her tutor. As it was, she 
could hardly restrain herself from rushing 
to them and forcibly parting them forever. 

As she paced to and fro, her hurried 
steps falling noiselessly on the heavy car- 
pet, she stopped before a long mirror 
and looked intently at herself from head 
to foot. 

‘¢Can it be that he prefers that milk- 
and- water school-girl to me ?”’ she thought. 
‘¢T am a thousand times handsomer, and 
my beauty hasn’t gone off a bit. IfI 
could only show it to advantage. How I 
loathe these widow’s weeds,’’ and, with 
her long slender hand, she contemptuously 
flung back the sweeping drapery of her 
black skirt; while with the other hand 
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she snatched off the white cap that con- 
cealed her dark auburn locks, rippling 
back from her low white brow with a 
natural grace that no art could produce. 

She was still admiring herself—and a 
pensive expression that had stolen ovér 
her face while she gazed added to its 
beauty that softening and poetic touch 
which so greatly enhances all feminine 
loveliness—-when the tutor entered the 
room. 

«OQ, Paul!’’ she exclaimed, turning 
toward Elmore with outstretched hand, 
‘«T really began to fear you had forgotten 
me. Do you think me much changed? 
Have I grown old and ugly?” 

‘¢Younger and handsomer,”’ returned 
Mr. Elmore, lightly, as he just touched 
the extended hand; but Mrs. Earl was 
almost pleased by that seeming coolness. 

“He has not yet recovered from his 
pique against me,’’ she thought. ‘‘ Then 
I am right—he loves me still,’’ and, not- 
withstanding the coolness with which he 
had touched her hand, she managed to 
retain his fingers within hers and to leave 
on them a lingering pressure that would 
once have caused him to thrill ia every 
nerve and fibre. 

_ © Y6u say that to flatter me,”’ she said, 
softly. ‘But I’m afraid you really find 
me greatly changed ; for there are times 
when you seem scarcely to remember what 
friends and—well, more than friends—we 
used to be only a little more than a year 
ago.” 

'¢*Need I remind Mrs. Earl that she 
set a shining example of such forgetful- 
ness,’’ returned Elmore, coldly. 

‘*Ah, you do well to reproach me, 
Paul,”’ exclaimed Mrs. Earl with passion- 
ate fervor. ‘‘But you will forgive me, 
dear, when I assure you that since we 
parted in London I have not known one 
hour of real happiness—say that you be- 
lieve me, Paul, and that you forgive me.”’ 

. I can easily do that, dear Mrs. Earl. 
I can do more—I thank you. You saved 
us both from a fatal blunder. I believed 
then that I loved you; but I did not—it 
was but a boy’s first passion. My senses 


were captivated by your brilliance and 
beauty. How fortunate for me that you 
guessed this and ran away from me, for 
now I really know my own heart and I 
know that I truly love for the first time.” 


‘*What do you mean—who? I don’t 
understand you !’’ stammered the disap- 
pointed woman as, pale and trembling, 
she swayed as if about to fall, and in- 
voluntarily put out her hand for support. 

Paul Elmore drew forward a chair, and 
Mrs. Earl sank into it. Without realiz- 
img, or, perhaps, greatly caring, for the 
pain he caused, he hastily poured forth 
the story of his unexpected and, till 
lately, unknown love for Amy, ending by 
a formal request for her hand in marriage, 
Mrs. Earl being her legal guardian. 

The widow listened to him in a kind 
of stupor. At first she hardly understood 
his words—his fervor, his passionate earn- 
estness were so comingled with her own 
feelings, her jealousy, her passion for him- 
self, her keen disappointment at knowing 
herself’ scorned, or, worse still, passed 
over with absolute indifference—that her 
brain reeled with the effort to clearly 
comprehend his words. But at last it was 
clear—all too clear—he loved, earnestly, 
passionately loved, not her, but Amy— 
‘¢ the milk-and-water,commonplace Amy” 
—-whom, till that morning, she had not 
even thought of as a possible rival ! 

Fortunately for her purpose, as she 
afterwards regarded it, Mrs. Earl could 
not speak for some minutes. Rage and 
disapp2intment had temporarily made her 
dumb; but in that brief time, as in all 
emergencies, her brain acted with incredi- 
ble swiftness. 

If she refused her consent they could 
do without it—time and patience was all 
that was necessary. She was Amy’s 
guardian only till the latter came of age, 
and in order to retain any influence over 
her, she must maintain the friendly and 
maternal attitude, which she had from the 
first assumed. When at last she spoke, it 
was with an appearance of calm delibera- 
tion, though she could not entirely com- 
mand her voice, and its tremulous tones 
must have betrayed her real feelings to 
any watchful observer. 

‘*It is very loyal and good of you, 
Paul, to tell me all this,” she began. 
‘« Perhaps you are quite right in thinking 
our old attachment for each other a 
mistake—mine, however, was not soevan- 
escent as yours appears to have been, and 
the memory of it will always keep me 
your true and constant friend. It would 
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be useless for me to pretend that you have 
not surprised me—I never dreamed of 
your feelings towards Amy—indeed, we 
had quite other views in regard to her. 
Mr. Earl had set his heart on her marri- 
age with the son of an old college friend 
of his own, whose estate adjoins Earlscourt, 
and Amy has always been guided entirely 
by her father’s wishes—more than ever, 
now, when he is no longer here to enforce 
them, I would have thought a feeling of 
honor and loyalty to his memory would 
have made her desirous of fulfilling his 
last injunctions. But I will not forbid 
your addresses to her—all I ask is that 
you will treat me fairly and openly. Amy 
is but a child as yet, and may not know 
her own mind any more than—vwell, any 
more than yourself ofa year ago. You 
have observed that her health is affected 
by grief over her father’s death—would it 
not be unfair to take advantage of her 
present state of mind? Give her time, 
try the test of absence, it is a powerful 
one, asyou know—and I was about to pro- 
pose that she should drop all lessons for 
the present, anyway. I will take her away 
to the seaside with me, for the summer, 
and when we return to Earlscourt, it will 
be time enough to talk of all this again.’’ 

Paul could find nothing to urge against 
a suggestion so reasonable, the more so 
asit harmonized toa certain extent with 
his own wishes. He was not an English- 
man, and news which he had that day 
received from his family in America 
made it necessary that he should return 
home at an early date—an uncle who had 
once named him for his heir, but whom 
he had offended by refusing to go into 
trade, had sent for him, as he was getting 
old and feeble in health, and began to 
long for the boy he had loved and petted 
all his life. Mrs. Earl was overjoyed to find 
Paul so manageable, and her heart throb- 
bed with triumph to think’ that soon the 
wide Atlantic Ocean would roll between 
Amy and her lover. With such an un- 
hoped-for advantage in her favor, what 
might she not achieve? At least she 
would forever part Paul and Amy, both 
of whom she now hated with the bitter- 
ness of jealousy ; and, if she could not be 
happy herself, she would at any rate have’ 
the satisfaction of making them miserable. 
There is no need to dwell on poor 
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Amy’s despair at losing the lover she had 
only found that morning, for, although she 
realized now that she had loved Paul from 
the first, she had not known it until that 
moment, when under the apple boughs, 
that showered down their tinted snow on 
her uncovered head, she had looked 
timidly up into the face of the man who 
was revealing to her the secret of her own 
heart. Both felt as all other lovers feel at 
parting, but they were consoled by the 
hope of a speedy re-union, and the prom- 
ise of letters to be written and received 
by every post. 

Mrs. Ear] was far too shrewd to attempt 
anything so old and threadbare as stealing 
letters ; so Amy’s letters came as regularly 
as the post arrived, and with the receipt 
of them the rose-flush of health and hap- 
piness stole back into her face, The trip 
to the seaside had been unaccountably 
delayed, but she did not require it now. 
A girl’s first romance exceeds all other 
experiences in the interest it brings into 
life, and Amy’s health and spirits were 
so entirely recovered, that Mrs, Earl, for 
the present, abandoned all talk of leaving 
Earlscourt. A few weeks later, however, 
she began to return tothesubject—Amy’s 
health began to fail again; she drooped 
unaccountably, and, to all her step-moth- 
er’s anxious inquiries, she returned eva- 
sive and troubled answers. 

‘* What can be the matter with Miss 
Amy ?”’ Mrs, Earl once said, as if think- 
ing aloud, while her maid was brush- 
ing her glossy hair that rippled away 
below her waist. ‘‘ There’s no quarrel be- 


tween her and Mr. Elmore, I’m sure; for . 


his letters come as regularly as the steam- 
ers—I give them into her hands myself— 
but, no, he has missed an occasional post, 
perhaps that is what troublesher. Fool- 
ish girl! She is tormenting herself with 
the idea that he doesn’t care for her as 
much as when they parted ; but she won’t 
admit it. Ah, poor child! She will 
have to learn that men are not so constant 
as women; and, besides, they havesomany 
other things to think of—dress my hair 
higher to-day, Ellen. I’m going to leave 
off my cap entirely, soon ; it’s nearly two 
years since the poor, dear Squire died. 
And caps do spoil one’s hair so—dear 
Mr. Earl, he just loved my hair—he was 
never done smoothing it and praising its 
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‘* As Ellen entered she saw her young mistress, apparently half swooning, leaning 
back in her chair.” 














beauty. I’m quite sure he wouldn’t want 
me to spoil it by wearing a cap, even to 
show my grief for his death.” 

“Tt would be a shame, indeed, to spoil 
such hair, ma’am,’’ said Ellen, with re- 
luctant admiration,. feeling the while as 
if she would like to pull out by the 
roots, the glossy mass of shining locks, 
through which she was passing the comb 
with a caressing motion that well con- 
cealed her feelings. 

‘* Treacherous cat!’’ she thought to 
herself, ‘‘she is gloating over that poor 
child’s misery, just as she gloated over 
mine when she took that conceited, wick- 
ed old man away from me. Whatever the 
reason of Miss Amy’s unhappiness, her 
step-mother is the cause of it—but how? 
Ah! there’s the mystery. She does get 
letters from him, every week and oftener ; 
for I see her reading them, and I’ve 
caught her crying over them, too—well, 
I'll keep my eyes and ears open wider 
than ever, from this time forward, and 
perhaps I may understand the plot you’re 
concocting, Madam Earl, clever and all 
as you are; and tho’ I’m only your hum- 
ble waiting-maid,—for a plot there zs, 
ma’am, and you're ‘at the bottom of it.” 

That very day Ellen had new food for 
her thoughts,—as she was passing the 
morning-room in which Mrs. Earl and 
Amy generally sat after breakfast, she 
heard the former call her, in a quick, 
sharp voice. 

Mrs. Earl had been seated at her work- 
table, Amy at a little distance, reading 
her letter, which had just been handed to 
her; forthe mail was later than usual, 
and as Ellen entered she saw her young 
mistress apparently half swooning, lean- 
ing back in her chair, a letter crumpled 
in her clenched hand, while the other 
hand was clasped to her breast, as if to 
still the awful pain that seemed taking the 
life away from her. 

‘*T was afraid Miss Amy was going to 
faint,’? Mrs. Earl exclaimed, as she rose 
hastily, and bent over her step-daughter. 
‘«T was so startled that I called out, Ellen 
—Amy, my dear child! what is the mat- 
What has happened? Is Mr. Elmore 
ill?” 

‘*No—oh, my heart! What shall I 
do?’’ murmured the poor girl, hardly 
conscious that she spoke. ‘‘I am not 
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well, ma’ma—excuse me, pray do—I will 
go to my room awhile,’ and, struggling 
to her feet, she tottered toward the door ; 
but Mrs. Earl, putting her arm about her, 
supported her gently, while her gaze 
instinctively sought the letter which Amy 
still held close within her grasp. She 
would have given much to possess herself 
of that letter, but Amy clung to it with 
desperation. Mrs. Earl accompanied her 
to her room, notwithstanding her protest 
against requiring any help; for she was 
determined not to lose sight of that letter, 
and to acquire possession of it if possible. 
Ellen looked after them as they disap- 
peared. 

‘¢ What does this mean? ” she muttered. 
‘It is true she does get his letters—ah ! 
here is the envelope,” and, stooping a 
moment, she snatched from the carpet the 
envelope which Amy had hastily torn 
open and forgotten in the painful emotion 
caused by the contents of the letter. 

‘¢ Yes, it is Mr. Elmore’s handwriting, 
and no mistake,’’ she thought, carefully 
examining the address—for she had often 
seen the tutor’s chirography on notes 
written to his pupil, or on packages of 
books directed to her when he used to 
give her lessons, and had often sent vol- 
umes for her perusal. Turning the envel- 
ope over and over again, she examined it 
both outside and inside, and, all at once, 
her eyes lighted with a flash of discovery. 

‘¢«T begin to understand,’’ she thought. 
‘QO, if 1 could but see that letter—I dare 
not ask Miss Amy to show it to me; she’s 
so proud, and her wounded feelings would 
never let her tell me about it—but I must 
see it; and, meantime, Madam Earl, I 
won’t lose sight of you no more than a 
cat loses sight of the mouse she means to 
pounce on.”’ 

Mrs. Earl gave Ellen cause for all her 
vigilance, and the girl found that her 
comparison of the cat and the mouse was 
by no means inapt; for it required her 
utmost skill to keep an eye on the 
doublings and turnings of her wily mis- 
tress. 

Amy’s indisposition increased, and on 
the next day she was not able to leave her 
room. The blow she had received, of 
whatever nature it had been, was, in its 
effect, like the action of some subtle poi- 
son. She felt helpless, as if pursued by 
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some malignant fate, and weak, as if pros- 
trated by some deadly illness—for, indeed, 
there is no more deadly illness than a 
breaking heart. Ellen waited upon her 
with ceaseless devotion. She had always 
been attached to Miss Earl—indeed, she 
came as near to loving her as was possible 
to one of her nature; and that tender 
regard being intensified by the desire to 
work through it a lasting vengeance ona 
woman she hated, her devotion seemed 
unlimited and unstinted. Amy was so 
touched by it that her sore heart turned 
instinctively to her maid for sympathy, 
and, flinging her arms suddenly about 
Ellen one day, as she was stooping over 
her, tenderly adjusting the pillows, she 
sobbed out: 

*¢O, Ellen, Ellen, you really love me a 
little, don’t you, dear? I have noone to 
love me, now that papa is gone.”’ 

‘I do love you, Miss Amy, indeed I 
do,’’ returned the waiting-maid, fervently, 
‘‘and if you’d only trust me, Miss, per- 
haps I might help you—who knows?” 

«*Q, no—no one can help me!’’ was 
the dreamy answer. ‘‘ My heart is broken, 
Ellen. Oh, I did so love him, and he 
has left me—he has thrown me off! Why, 
why did he ever pretend to care for me. 
I should never have known it—I might 
never have understood my own feelings 
if he had not shown me the meaning 
of them, and I never would have loved 
him in this absorbing way if he had not 
asked for my love.”’ 

‘* But how do you know he has thrown 
you off? How can you tell, Miss Amy? 
Aren’t you mistaken ?”’ 

‘¢Alas, no—I know it only too well. 
He has told me so in the cruelest words, 
and I have his own letter to prove it,”’ 
was the despairing answer, as she pressed 
her hand to her breast, against which 
the cruel letter lay. Again and again 
she had taken it forth to read over, just 
once more, in the hope of reading some 
new meaning between the lines; but no, 
it seemed more cruel, more heartless, more 
insulting each time that she read it. 

‘« Then, Miss, if that’s the case,’’ Ellen 
made answer, ‘‘ what I’d like to know is, 
why does the young gentleman keep writ- 
ing to you?”’ 

“Keep writing tome, Ellen? He doesn’t,” 
said Amy, unable to keep back her tears. 


‘¢ This is the last letter I have had from 
him—this brief, cruel letter,’’ and she 
impulsively drew out the fatal missive and 
handed it to her maid. ‘ Read it, Ellen, 
and tell me if any young girl was ever 
before treated so cruelly, so insultingly ?” 

Ellen took the letter, and hastily glanced 
over it. It was but a few cold lines, in 
which the writer broke off his engage- 
ment, alleging as a reason that he felt 
the injustice of holding her to a promise 
won at a moment when she did not fully 
know her own mind, and had not the 
experience of life necessary to enable 
her to make a wise choice. With every 
wish for her happiness, the writer then 
bade her adieu, after telling her that he 
was about to start for a distant city in 
the West, the very name of which he 
omitted to give, so that even if she had 
wished to protest against being released 
from her engagement she could not doso, 
having no address to write to. Allof this 
Amy felt bitterly, and suffered the pangs 
of wounded pride, as well as feeling. 

‘¢ There’s a mystery here, Miss,’’ said 
Ellen, when she had read the letter. ‘It 
is certainly Mr. Elmore’s handwriting— 
one might swear to that—and yet I don’t 
believe he ever wrote it.”’ 

‘¢ Oh, Ellen ?’’ exclaimed Amy, flushing 
with joy. ‘But no! It is useless to 
awaken hope that can never be realized. 
Who else cou/d have written it, and 
why?” , 

‘¢ Those are questions I can’t answer, 
Miss ; but I Axow I saw a letter in Mr. 
Elmore’s handwriting only yesterday. I 
met James coming with the mail-bag, 
and, as there was a letter for me, he 
opened the bag ; and that’s how I know. 
Now, if Mr. Elmore wrote such a letter as 
this, why does he continue to write more 
letters ?”’ 

But Amy had already jumped up from 
the bed, and, having thrown a wrapper 
about her, was leaving the room, when 
Ellen hurriedly intercepted her. 

‘For Heaven’s sake, Miss !’’ she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘where are you going? To ask 
the mistress for letters that are either burnt 
or locked up in her desk, where you will 
never see them. You'll spoil everything 
—leave thisto me. I’m a better match 
for that heartless, cruel woman than an 
innocent angel like you. And now, listen, 
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Miss, for I’m going to sift this affair 
to the bottom—did any of Mr. Elmore’s 
letters defore this hint at breaking off 
with you ?”’ 

Amy acknowledged, sadly enough, that 


. for weeks her lover’s letters had become 


so cold and indifferent in tone that she 
would have ceased to answer them at all 
had she loved him less. 

‘¢ Just as I thought, Miss,’’ exclaimed 
Ellen, triumphantly; and drawing from 
her pocket the envelope she had picked 
up, she pointed out to Amy unmistak- 
able signs on the inner side of it, that it 
had been opened and afterwards sealed 
again. 

‘¢ And if you will examine a// the en- 
velopes, from the time you first began to 
notice a coolness, you will find that every 
one of them bears the same sign of being 
tampered with.”’ 

Amy fléw to her little escritoire, and 
taking out all her treasured letters—treas- 
ured notwithstanding their coldness—she 
found that her maid wasright. ‘‘O, El- 
len !’’ she cried, as she flung her arms 
about her neck, and kissed her warmly, 
“ what a girl you are, you have saved my 
heart from breaking. But what shall I 
do? How shall I get my letters if dear 
Paul still writes to me ?”’ 

‘« Leave all that to me, Miss—James 
will do anything for me,” answered El- 
len, confidently; and indeed before the 
week’s end, Amy was in possession of the 
latest letter from her lover—a letter full of 
devotion and affectionate anxiety, for he 
had not received any word from her for 
weeks. 

‘¢ Of course, Miss, she intercepted your 
letters, and opened those from Mr. El- 
more, and imitated his writing. Ohshe’s 
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clever enough for a forger; but I know a 
trick worth two of that—you give me 
your letters after this, Miss, and then your 
sweetheart will get them.” ; 

And Ellen was even better than her 
word, for by the next mail she sent a letter 
from herself as well as from her young 
mistress, in which she revealed the en- 
tire plot as she believed it to be, to Paul 
Elmore. Just how she learned the full 
particulars, how she had purloined her 
mistress’ keys, searched her writing-desk, 
found evidence of her having carefully 
imitated Elmore’s handwriting, etc., 
Ellen did not say; but her letter pro- 
duced the desired effect. In less than 
three weeks Paul Elmore held Amy in 
his arms, and the re united lovers vowed 
then and there never more to risk the 
danger of a long and cruel parting. 

Mrs. Earl no longer refused her consent 
—the plot she had so cleverly contrived 
was such a signal failure that further 
effort to part the young people would 
be worse than useless. Overwhelmed 
with disappointment and fury, the discom- 
fitted widow could no longer endure life 
at Earlscourt, and as her jointure gave 


her ample means she left England forever, * 


and began a wandering life on the con- 
tinent. 

Ellen felt herself amply avenged, and 
continued to devote herself to Amy, of 
whom she grew more and more fond, 
from the sense of protection and the 
knowledge that she had saved her from 
a life of unhappiness. As for young Mrs. 
Elmore, she felt more than ever certain 
of possessing a treasure in her waiting- 
maid, and when the latter finally married 
James she bestowed a handsome little 
fortune on them both. 


“ Sweetheart ” 


BY T. D. RHODES. 


Senate dost know thy nixie eyes, 
Bright load-stars, are in love’s fair skies ? 
And paths illumined where’er I be, 
Lead willing feet, dear love, to thee, 


Ah! song-bird mine, no Eden tone 
E’er sweeter was than is thy own; 
And tender smiles and winsome grace 
Live ever mirrored on thy face. 





My Queen encrowned, the summer air 
Its wealth unfolds to deck thy hair; 
And lingering perfumes joyous speak, 
Like breath of June, upon the cheek. 


To me on earth by Allah given, 
I’ll claim thee mine as much in heaven; 
And near or far, where’er I be, 

My love I leave always with thee, 





















A Village Mystery. 


BY ELIZABETH P. TRAIN. 


HERE was a decided mystery 
in the little village of Grass- 
mere. No longer was there oc- 
casion for gossip to flag at the 
sociable gatherings which formed 
the chief source of dissipation in the 
s»mewhat monotonous life of the little 
hamlet ; and even church-going had re- 
ceived a fresh impetus from the oppor- 
tunity it furnished of ogling the mystery. 
Its shape was embodied in a young 
woman, apparently of two or three and 
twenty years of age, who had quietly and 
unobtrusively taken up her residence in 
the town within a few weeks, and whose 
reticence, in the face of the most de- 
termined efforts at investigating her his- 
tory and personality, had suggested to 
the minds of the native Paul Pry’s a dark 
and mysterious motive for hiding herself 
in the secluded retreat furnished by the 
obscurity of Grassmere. 

Had the stranger been old, plain and 
unattractive, it is more than probable 
- that she might have preserved the cause 
of her advent in untroubled security. 
Mrs. Pelham was none of these. That she 
possessed youth, beauty, and a power of 
arousing great interest in both male and 
female minds was undeniable. 

Even old Daniel Dunnit, whose original 
surname had lapsed into oblivion because 
of the sobriquet acquired by his con- 
stant habit of condemning the impersonal 
pronoun—even he, misogynist as he was, 
found a word of praise for the sad, sweet- 
faced woman. 

‘¢ Turn them other females out o’ yer 
choir, dum it,’’ he remarked one evening 
at the general store, where the sale of 
‘¢ Domestic and W. I. Goods,”’ announced 
by the swinging sign over the door, 
seemed a potent attraction to the male loaf- 
ers of Grassmere, and which, after dark, 
answered all the purposes of a club to these 
gentry, ‘‘ an’ git that new critter ter do 
ther singin’, dum it. I’d ruther hear her 
vice, dum it, than all the t’other gals in 
town.”’ 

Mrs. Pelham’s sweet, rich contralto, 
exquisitely toned and cultivated, was, 
indeed, as great a contrast to the un- 


trained nasalities of the Grassmere maidens 


as was her delicate, high-bred face, to. 


their rather blowsy style of loveliness. 

While the most studied simplicity was 
evinced in her manner of dressing, and 
in the way her rich auburn hair was 
drawn smoothly away from her pure brow 
and knotted in a great coil on her neck; 
yet it was evident to the most casual ob- 
server that the materials which composed 
her attire were of the finest and richest 
description, while the face underlying 
the beautiful rich masses possessed rare 
intellectual power, as well as an expres- 
sion of endured and enduring suffering. 

She and her companion, an old Scotch- 
woman, who was apparently part servant 
and part adviser and friend ; had stolen 
into the village as quietly as two shadows, 
and, even before the busiest gossip had 
discovered their purpose in coming thither 
they were thoroughly installed at one end 
of the main street, in a tiny cottage, upon 
whose outer walls, within a fortnight, a 
small, unpretentious board was nailed, 
bearing the inscription : 


‘*‘ Mrs. Relham, Millinery.” 


At last there was something tangible ; 
a real fact regarding the unknown. She 
was a milliner. ‘Thus far, she had taken 
the world of Grassmere into her confi- 
dence. The announcement was a delight- 
ful one, as affording the inquisitive—a 
generic term, applicable to all village 
females—an opportunity to penetrate 
whithin the charmed limits of Mrs. Pel- 
ham’s domicile. 

Unfortunately, but one woman in Grass- 
mere was in that enviable condition where 
necessity actually triumphed over econom- 
ical scruples in the matter of head-gear ; 
the others had already concluded that last 
winter’s bonnets would last them through 
another year. But Mrs. Joyce’s bonnet had 
already seen three seasons, and she felt 
justified in appropriating five dollars of her 
‘*hen money’’—so called as being the 
lucrative result of chicken-raising—to a 
new hat. 

Undoubtedly, she felt the advantage 
she possessed over her less fortunate friends 
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A VILLAGE MYSTERY. 


and neighbors; but, being a woman of 
generous mind and unselfish spirit, she 
scorned to enjoy her privileges alone, and, 
at a meeting of the Grassmere Clothing 
Club, announced, with laudable impar- 
tiality, her intentions of permitting two 
members of the club, to be chosen by lot, 
to accompany her in her invasion of Mrs. 
Pelham’s premises. 

When the three ladies eventually entered 
the low cottage door and penetrated within 
the room set apart for business purposes, 
they were a little chagrined at finding only 
the old Scotch woman awaiting them. 

‘¢Mrs. Pelham,’’ she said, ‘is en- 
gaged; but any orders the ladies may be 
pleased to give shall be faithfully trans- 
mitted to her, and promptly executed.’’ 

It was a terrible disappointment cer- 
tainly, and Mrs. Joyce was urged in whis- 
pers and nudges by her two companions 
to wait and come again. Their desires 
might have been complied with had Mrs. 
Joice not been in real need of her bonnet ; 
but she had so keenly felt the inappro- 
priateness of her old summer’s straw last 
Sabbath, with snow banks lowering darkly 
in the North, that she felt that even the 
satisfaction of her curiosity could not 
recompense her for further delay. 

Her disappointment, however, was 
more than rewarded by her pride and 
exultation in the bonnet when, late Satur- 
day afternoon, it came home, borne by 
the careful hands of the Scotch woman. 
Such a triumph of millinery art was a 
novelty in Grassmere. Such style in the 
deftly-fashioned bows! Such cunning and 
skill in the arrangement of the velvet 
folds! Such discretion in the placing of 
the newly-curled feathers ! 

Alas, for the pockets of the fathers 
and husbands of Grassmere! That pro- 
duction of Mrs. Pelham’s wrought their 
undoing. It gave rise to a very storm of 
entreaty, expostulations and sarcasm on 
the part of wives and daughters. What! 
wear that terrible, old-fashioned thing 
another winter! Impossible. I go to 
church with a shabby low-crowned felt 
on my head, when Tom Joyce’s wife, 
who’s as poor as Job’s turkey—and, speak- 
ing of turkeys, I can pay you back after 
Thanksgiving, when the fowl are killed— 
wears such a lovely velvet one, and only 
paid five dollars for it, etc., etc. 
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There was no use in protest or argu- 
ment. The men were obliged to yield. 
Perhaps some of them were a little influ- 
enced to compliance by a kindly desire 
to help along the ‘‘ poor, pretty, young 
creetur.”’ At all events, the canny 
Scotchwoman was no longer able to 
remember the orders and directions that 
came pouring into the little shop, and so 
Mrs. Pelham was forced from her retreat, 
and took up her position, with a velvet 
and silk-littered table, behind the counter 
in the shop itself. 

But what a firm line of demarcation 
was there between her gentle, friendly 
advice regarding bonnets and hats, and 
her dignified reserve, when the con- 
versation touched upon more personal 
matters. A single glance from the great 
mournful eyes, which often looked heavy 
as if from bitter weeping, sufficed to rout 
the most determined investigator. Haughty 
surprise and resentment flashed a warh- 
ing at the least suggestion of inquisitive- 
ness, so effectual as to make any verbal 
remonstrance unnecessary. 

So the winter slipped by, and the snow 
and ice gave place to spring winds and 
rain storms. Mrs. Pelham’s success as a 
milliner was established beyond perad- 
venture. Indeed, her renown had even 
traveled past the limitations of village 
custom, and the few wealthy families 
who possessed country-seats in the neigh- 
borhood, on coming down from town, 
were moved to patronize the young 
milliner, by reason of the vast improve- 
ment noticeable in the appearance of the 


feminine portion of the Reverend Mr. , 


Strong’s congregation, and which was 
declared attributable to her. 

Mrs. Pelham herself no longer came 
to church. A change was gradually be- 
coming noticeable in her, which gave 
rise to fresh discussion and comment. 
Was she a widow, or was the little one 
who was so soon to make a third in the 
small cottage family, worse than father- 
less ? 

Grassmere was divided into two strong 
parties: One pro-Pelham, and the other 
anti-Pelham. Needless to say that the 
latter was chiefly composed of those 
whose purses had not permitted them to 
come within range of the fair young 
stranger’s influence. These of course 
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maintained that a disgraceful past was 
now bearing its fruits, and forcing into 
retirement a woman whose shame was 
making itself manifest. 

Mrs. Joyce was standard-bearer of the 
pro-Pelham party, as being the first who 
had introduced the young milliner’s 
handiwork to an admiring world. She 
would listen to no word against her 
protézée, and her admiration had even 
led her to send in an occasional bowl 
of good, nourishing broth, or a half-dozen 
warm, newly-laid eggs, to the cottage. 

These acts of kindness had been received 
with the prettiest gratitude, which almost 
encouraged Mrs. Joyce, in her position 
as the mother of seven healthy, robust 
children, to add to her donations some 
good, practical advice on the subject of 
the young milliner’s approaching ordeal. 
She had gone up to the cottage, one 
May afternoon, with this determination 
strong in her mind. For a pretext she 
carried a bit of woolen, which she wished 
to match in material for facings for a 
jacket for one of the children. 

As she approached, she saw a victoria 
standing before the narrow gate, with a 
liveried coachman sitting motionless on 
the box, and a footman waiting beside 
the step. A little flutter stirred the gocd 
woman’s heart. She had recognized the 
Sheriton liveries, and knew that some 
member of that aristocratic and exclusive 
family must be in the little shop. She 
mended her pace a. bit, and entered the 
cottage almost hastily. She had no wish 
to lose an opportunity of seeing Mrs. 
or Miss Sheriton at near range. 

But she was mistaken in her anticipa- 
tions. As she opened the door, she saw 
that a lady and gentleman had indeed 
preceded her, but, although the latter 
was Hobart Sheriton, his companion, an 
old lady with aquiline features and proud 
bearing, who leaned a little dependently 
upon a gold-headed ebony cane, was an 
utter stranger to Grassmere. 

Mrs. MacWalter, the Scotchwoman, 
was standing behind the counter; but 
Mrs. Pelham was nowhere visible. 

‘**I wish to see the young person who 
keeps this shop,’’ the old lady was saying 
as Mrs. Joyce entered. 

‘*T am sorry, madam, but she is not at 
home,’’.was the quiet, respectful reply. 


‘¢ Very provoking ! I especially wished 
to see her regarding a lace cap I desire to 
have made. When will She return?” 

‘‘T cannot say. She has gone for a lit- 
tle exercise, and I dare not venture tosay 
when she will be home. If you will leave 
your order with me, madam, I will do 
my best to repeat it exactly in your 
words.”’ 

‘What shall Ido, Hobart? I doubt 
even if the young woman can do it under 
my personal directions, and I am sure it 
will be a failure if the order goes through 
another medium. Do you mind waiting 
a few moments ?’”’ 

Hobart Sheriton shook his head and 
replied in his easy, good-natured way : 

‘‘ Not in the slightest; my time does 
not count for much down here; besides 
which ’’—he lowered his voice and added, 
so that the other two women should not 
hear—‘‘I have a curiosity to see this fair, 
mysterious milliner myself.”’ 

‘¢Humph ! I’ll warrant you have,’’ the 
old lady returned in the same tone; then, 
raising her voice, ‘‘I think, my good 
woman,’’ she said to Mrs. MacWalter, 
‘if you will bring us a couple of chairs, 
we will await your mistress’ return.” 

Mrs. MacWalter hesitated. She felt 
very uncomfortable, as men rarely in- 
truded within the precincts of this safe 
refuge, and she was extremely distrustful 
of the whole sex; especially so when, as 
happened in this case, the man was young 
and well-looking. Yet the old lady’s 
manner and tone were those of a woman 
accustomed to be obeyed, and it was dif- 
ficult to contradict them. 

She was standing thus in perplexity 
when a soft touch was laid upon the 
handle of the outer door, and a footstep, 
whose sound was ever sweetest music to 
her fond ears, was heard traversing the 
little passage-way which led to the shop. 

In another moment the handle turned 
softly and the young mistress of the cot- 
tage entered. She first caught sight of 
Mrs. Joyce, and gave her kind neighbor 
a bright smile of greeting ; then she turned 
her large, sad eyes upon her grander cus- 
tomers, and at sight of them her sweet, 
fair face, which had been pale from 
fatigue, turned to a pallor compared with 
which its former hue had been almost 
ruddy, and, with a low, startled cry anda 
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quick recoil of affright and surprise, she 
tottered and fell back against the wall. 

In an instant the Scotchwoman was out 
from behind the counter with her arms 
about the stricken, drooping figure, while 
Hobart Sheriton, with alarm and con- 
sternation on his fine, handsome face, had 
also sprung forward to the girl’s assist- 
ance. 

‘Mrs. Fanshawe!’’ he cried; “ My 
God ! Is it possible! ”’ 

The dark, luminous eyes filled with in- 
finite pathos, were raised for a moment in 
dumb assent to his face, while a low, shud- 
dering sob quivered forth from the laboring 
breast: then they turned apprehen- 
sively to the other visitor—the haughty- 
visaged old aristocrat, who met their 
glance with one of hatred and loathing. 

‘So it is here you have hidden your- 
self?” she exclaimed, in measured ac- 
cents of contempt. ‘‘ What unfortunate 
chance should have brought me to visit 
in a neighborhood where I should be 
thrown in contact with the adventuress 
who schemed to ruin my son’s life!’’ 

The girl sank back further into Mrs. 
MacWalter’s arms; but now a bright pur- 
ple spot of excitement burned on either 


_ Cheek, and a flash of outraged virtue made 


brilliant the beautiful eyes. Her voice 
was low, but weighted with truth and dig- 
nity, as she replied to the accusation : 

‘* You have no right to speak to me in 
such a manner,’’ she said. ‘‘I am no 
adventuress ; you know it well. I never 
schemed to marry yourson. Iloved him, 
God help me! and thought my love was 
returned, else no consideration on earth 
would have induced me to yield to his 
entreaties. Ilearned my mistake’’— her 
sweet tones broke a little, but she recov- 
ered herself and went on proudly—‘‘ and 
when I did, I accepted no more favors 
from his hands. Here I have lived ever 
since, and my life here is scarcely that 
which an adventuress would choose to 
lead.’” 

‘*How am Ito knowthat? Guilt may 
be practiced as well in the quiet retreat of 
the country as in the open purlieus of a 
city. Whose word would attest the purity 
of your life here? ’”’ 

Now was Mrs. Joyce’s opportunity. 
She had been ablaze with wrath and 
indignation ever since old Madam Fan- 
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shawe had uttered her first words. Now 
she saw a chance to demonstrate her dis- 
gust. 

‘¢ Mine will,”’ she said, bustling forward 
importantly. Laying one hand on the 
young milliner’s shoulder, she confronted 
her persecutor boldly. ‘‘ I can answer for 
this young woman’s life in Grassmere—I 
have known and traded with her ever 
since she came. I was her first customer, 
and have watched over her as much as 
she’d let me, and I tell you this, marm, 
she’s much more of a lady, and a good 
deal sigher purer and better woman than 
ever you are, and I’ll take my oath to that 
as a church-member in good standing.’’ 

The giance which Madam Fanshawe 
cast upon the worthy woman was such as 
one might let fall upon a curious and noisy 
animal. Before she could make another 
assault upon the object of her wrath, 
Sheriton spoke. 

‘‘ Madam Fanshawe,” he said, ‘‘ you, 
will pardon my interference, but I must 
remind you that even if your charges 
against this lady were true, which I, 
being cognizant of all the circumstances 
of your son’s marriage, know to be not 
the case, you are making an unwarranta- 
ble and insulting attack upon one who is 
the mistress of the house you are in. 
Would it not be miore proper for you to 
retire from beneath her roof ?”’ 

The old lady acknowledged the justice 
of his remarks by gathering her wraps 
about her and moving toward the door. 
Sheriton accompanied her, but, having 
installed her comfortably in her carriage, 
he excused himself from further attend- 
ance upon her, bade the footman return 
home, lifted his hat, and walked back 
into the cottage. 

‘¢ The old harridan!’’ he muttered to 
himself, ‘‘I should have forgotton myself 
and pitched into her well, if I’d ridden 
back with her. Now for that poor girl. 
Thank God, I shall have good news to 
send Fanshawe at last.”’ 

There was a new topic for gossip to run 
riot on in Grassmere the nextday. Before 
noon not a man, woman or child in the 
village was unaware of the fact that during 
the night Dr. Tennant had been sum- 
moned to the tiny white cottage, and had 
ushered into the world another little soul, 
to bear its share of the joy and sorrow of 
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humanity. It was also well known to all 
that the new-comer was a boy, and that 
the young milliner’s life might very pos- 
sibly be the price paid for his. Whatever 
the mystery that enveloped her, there was 
scarcely a being in Grassmere who did 
not feel a genuine pang of sadness at the 
thought of the suffering the pretty young 
creature was undergoing; and a throb of 
regret at the possibility of never again 
seeing the beautiful face, or hearing the 
exquisite tones of the pure, sweet voice in 
church. 

Mrs. Joyce’s house was besieged all 
day. By some means, it had leaked out 
that the good woman was in possession of 
the secret of Mrs. Pelham’s life, and 
though she could not be prevailed upon 
to divulge it, yet the neighbors gleaned a 
certain satisfaction from the significant 
tosses of her head and murmurs of pity 
and sympathy for the ‘‘ poor, innocent 
young creetur.’’ Her hints and innuen- 
does, while they betrayed nothing of the 
real facts of the case, yet gave the curious 
something on which to found surmise and 
conjecture; while the possession of the 
knowledge of the truth filled Mrs. Joyce 
with an importance which made her the 
envy of her less fortunate gossips. 

She had secured her information in this 
way: As Mrs. Fanshawe left the shop, 
escorted by Sheriton, Mrs. Pelham, with a 
sudden sharp moan and cry, had slipped 
from Mrs. MacWalter’s arms and fallen 
in a lifeless heap to the ground. It 
required the strength of both women to 
lift and bear her into the next room, 
where they spent many minutes in vain 
efforts to restore her to consciousness. 
When at last her heavy lids lifted, and 
she awoke toa knowledge of her condi- 
tion, she saw, bending above her, the 
kind, motherly face of Mrs. Joyce, filled 
with the deepest solicitude. 

‘* Where is Jeanie ?’’ she whispered, 
weakly. 

**Gone into the other room to speak 
to the young gentleman, Mr. Sheriton, 
my dear,’’ Mrs. Joyce had replied. ‘‘ She 
will be back again in a minute.’’ 

**You heard what that woman said to 
me? It is all false. Jeanie shall tell you 
the truth. Oh, God! It is hard to bear. 
Mrs. Joyce, you are a good woman; tell 
me, is it wicked to wish I may die when 
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my baby is born! Jam so.tired of liv- 
ing.” 

The hot tears sprang into Mrs. Joyce’s 
eyes at the infinite sadness of the sweet, 
broken voice; but she forced them back. 

‘* There, there, my dear,’’ she said, 
stroking the thick masses of hair back 
from the low brow, ‘‘ you won’t want to 
die when once you hold your baby in 
your arms. Just wait till you hear it cry, 
and you won’t think no more about leav- 
ing it, I promise you.”’ 

It was when Mrs. MacWalter returned, 
after dismissing Sheriton, that Mrs. Pel- 
ham insisted she should take Mrs. Joyce 
into the little shop and rehearse the sad 
drama of her life; and this is what the 
Scotchwoman related : 

‘¢ You heard Mr. Sheriton call my mis- 
tress by another name than that she is 
called here, but both are her own. Her 
husband’s name is Pelham Fanshawe, and 
he is the son of that woman who has just 
left here. Fivé years ago I answered an 
advertisement in the paper for a trusty, 
reliable woman of middle age, to act as 
companion and maid to a young lady. 
The young lady was my mistress, and she 
was alone in the world, supporting herself 
by singing. Mrs. Joyce, you never knew 
a purer, lovelier young girl than she was. 


’ She was as innocent as a child, and the 


exposure of public life presented no temp- 
tations to her. Her home-life, spent with 


me in a tiny little uptown apartment in - 


New York, was as simple as it could well 
be; and she never stirred out without me 
in attendance. 

‘« One day a footman appeared with a 
note from his mistress, a very wealthy and 
influential woman, a Mrs. Fanshawe, re- 
questing my young lady tosing at a musi- 
cale she was to give the following night, 
and offering her very liberal terms. She 
accepted ; and I wish you might have seen 
her that night. 

‘¢ You think her beautiful now, but had 
you seen her then, before sorrow had set 
its seal on her face, you would not have 
wondered that Pelham Fanshawe fell in 
love with her at first sight. The next day 
he sent her flowers, and then again a few 
days later. Then he made some excuse 


to call upon her, and I, being always in 
the room, noticed his admiration for her; 
and, seeing that the sweet young girl had 
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already begun to love him, argued well 
for it; for the man, with his fine, hand- 
some face and grave, tender manner, 
seemed like one who might be trusted 
with a young girl’s life. 

‘‘ Well, Mrs. Joyce, they were married 
a year ago, and two happier creatures you 
never saw in this world. They seemed 
just to worship each other, and there was 
only one cloud in their sky. This was the 
fact that Madame Fanshawe refused to 
acknowledge their marriage. She was 
violent on the subject, and there was no 
name she did not call my young lady; 
but her opposition seemed to make ‘no 
difference with Pelham Fanshawe. He 
appeared to fairly idolize his wife. At 
last, after they had been married about 
four months, there came a day when the 
master did not come home. Then another 
passed, and still he did not come ; but on 
the third day my mistress heard from 
him. I had gone out to do some shop- 
pirg one afternoon, and, during my 
absence, his mother appeared with a 
message. 

‘* Her son had sent her, she said, to say 
that he had concluded to give her up, as 
he felt the pain of separation from his 
own people to be greater than he could 
bear. He had betrayed her cruelly, he 
admitted, as his marriage with her had 
been a mock one, and he was willing to 
make amends by offering her an excellent 
settlement if she would promise never to 
trouble him in any way. 

‘* My mistress laughed in Madam Fan- 
shawe’s face, utterly refusing to believe 
her mission. She knew her husband’s 
love for her too well to credit any such 
behavior on his part, and showed Madam 
the door with a smile on her face and 
scorn on her lips. But when I came back 
and she repeated Madam’s words to me, 
though she appeared to make light of them 
and disbelieve them, I saw how dilated 
with fear were the pupils of her great eyes 
and how pale and quivering were her lips. 

‘¢« Jeanie,’ she said, bravely, ‘ it is, of 
course, all false ; I know it is, you know. 
But, Jeanie, if Pelham should ever leave 
og or cease to love me, what should I 

0? 

‘Mrs. Joyce, we waited a whole week 
longer and he never came. I cannot speak 
of that week. Its horrible suspense, 


apprehension and dread, merging into the 
certainty of abandonment, are too dread- 
ful to rehearse. On the eighth day we 
came here. . 

‘« That is her whole pitiful story. The 
tale of the false marriage was a lie, for 1 
proved the ceremony to have been legal ; 
but the fact of Pelham Fanshawe’s das- 
tardly conduct is one that should brand 
his name forever. I only hope that Mr. 
Sheriton, who is his intimate friend, the 
only one who ever came with him to call 
upon my mistress, may describe to him 
the result of his scoundrelly behavior 
toward a child who was, and is, one 
of the gentlest and purest of God’s 
creatures.’’ ' 

The post that went out from Grassmere 
that morning bore, among others, this 
letter, addressed to Pelham Fanshawe, 
Esq., Union League Club, New York : 


‘¢GRASSMERE, May 15th, 1887. 


‘¢ Dear Fan :—lI have found her. But, 
my dear fellow, you must prepare for a 
great shock. Perhaps before this reaches 
you a new dignity will have been added 
to your position—that of father. The 
poor little thing has been in hiding down 
here all winter, earning her living under 
the name of Pelham, making bonnets for 
the villagers, and believing you, the father 
of her unborn baby, the greatest villain 
on earth. She has with her that canny 
Scotchwoman, Mrs. MacWalter, and from 
her I learned that the story your mother 
acknowledged to you regarding her instru- 
mentality in the matter of your wife’s 
disappearance was substantially true. I 
will forbear any comment on her conduct. 
After decoying you to go South to your 
sister, by a false telegram announcing her 
fatal illness, she broke her promise to 
convey your letter of farewell to your 
wife, went to see her and told her a cock- 
and-bull story of your desertion and false 
marriage, bribed the janitor of the apart- 
ment house to withhold any letters that 
might come for Mrs. Pelham Fanshawe, 
and so convinced your wife of your du- 
plicity. 

‘¢Be prepared to find her very much 
changed, and probably very ill, for from 
the old woman’s words | imagine that 
her hour is very near. By Jove, old man, 
when I think of her and what she has 
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suffered it is pretty difficult for me to be 
even decent to my mother’s guest. You 
will pardon, even if you do not sym- 
pathize with, me when I say I am heartily 
glad to learn your mother leaves us to- 
morrow. Ever yours, 

Hosart SHERITON.”’ 


The next morning the interest in the 
Pelham mystery reached a climax of ex- 
citement when it became known that a 
special train had arrived in Grassmere, 
having a single passenger, a man of some 
thirty-five or six years, with a fine bearing 
and handsome face, albeit the latter was 
lined with the marks of suffering and 
haggard with apprehension. ‘There wasa 
hurried, eager look in his eyes, and he 
scarcely awaited the conclusion of the 
station-master’s reply to his question con- 
cerning the direction he was to take to 
find the house of Mrs. Pelham, the village 
milliner, before setting off with long, 
hasty strides toward the little cottage. 

As his glance rested on the bell-handle 
a muttered thanksgiving at its undecorated 
appearance went up from his full heart, 
‘¢ Thank God, she is not yet dead!’’ He 
refrained from ringing, fearing to disturb 
a possible invalid ; but, as no answer came 
to his soft knock, he turned the handle 
and walked into the little passage-way. 
As he paused before going further, a sound 
smote his ear that sent the blood ina hot 
tide to his face, and made him stagger 
back against the wall. 

** My God !” he muttered, ‘‘ her child 
—and mine !”’ 

Then he opened the door and entered 
the strange, unfamiliar little shop, with 
its counters of laces, feathers, and flowers 
and its rows of untrimmed hats and 
bonnets hanging against the wall. 

A woman—Mrs. Joyce, in fact—was 
sitting in a low chair, rocking a small 
bundle of linen and flannel on her lap. 
She looked up, as the door opened; but 
her task was too important to admit of in- 
terruption, even for so interesting a cause 
as the advent of a stranger in Grassmere. 

‘*May I see Mrs. MacWalter?” the 


* gentleman had just asked, when the 


Scotchwoman herself appeared .in the 
other doorway. 

At sight of the intruder her harsh, hon- 
est face reddened with wrath and anger; 


but, ever mindful of her patient, she 
raised a warning hand and beckoned him 
into the small sitting-room behind the 
shop. Having secured him there behind 
closed doors, that no sound might pene- 
trate upstairs into the sick-room, she 
turned and faced him sternly. 

‘¢ Well, what have you come here for? 
To look at your work! It does you 
credit!” 

Her anger and scorn had absolutely no 
weight with the man—one thought alone 
was tormenting him, and burst forth al- 
most wildly from his tortured heart. 

‘¢ Mrs. Mac Walter, she lives ?’’ 

‘¢ And if she does, it is no thanks to 
you’’—the old woman began, when a 
sound from above, a short, broken cry 
and her name called feebly but potently, 
interrupted her. 

Without a word of apology to. Fan- 
shawe she turned from him, hurried out 
of the room and hastily mounted the little 
staircase. 

‘¢ Well, my bairn ?’”’ she asked, sooth- 
ingly, as she approached the bed. where 
the young mother lay. Apprehension 
filled her heart as she noted the excited 
flush on the beautiful, wasted face. 

‘‘Jeanie, Jeanie!’’ the soft, sweet 
voice broke forth, ‘‘I have had a dream; 
Pelham has been with me. Oh, Jeanie, 
where is he? Find him for me; 1 cannot 
live without him. They told me my 
baby would satisfy this terrible longing, 
but it does not. I-would rather die than 
go on living without my husband. 
Jeanie, you must find him for me. I 
know there has been some terrible mis- 
take. He never could have voluntarily 
deserted me. Jeanie, my pride is quite 
broken. Go, take our baby to him and 
win him back tome. Oh! Pelham, my 
husband, where are you !” 

‘Here!’ A man’s voice rang through 
the tiny chamber; a man’s tall figure 
loomed suddenly amid the shadows of the 
darkened room; a man’s arms were 
thrown passionately around. the prostrate 
figure; and a man’s strong breast again 
supported and sheltered the fair, radiant 
face which for eight weary months had 
known no gleam of sunshine. 

Mrs. MacWalter predicted all sorts of 
dire consequences from the excitement 
attending this re-union. But joy, they 
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say, seldom kills, and indeed in this case, 
it but seemed to work a wondrous restora- 
tion. 

The Pelham-Fanshawes went abroad as 
soon as the young mother’s health per- 
mitted. They are settled in Dresden, 
where the beautiful American is greatly 
admired and her voice is receiving re- 
newed cultivation. It is probable that 
they will make that charming city their 
home until Madame Fanshawe dies. Her 
anger is unrelenting, and the mere men- 
tion of her name sends a shudder of re- 
awakened suffering through Mrs. Pelham’s 
sensitive frame. 


Bonnets trimmed by the deft fingers of 
the mysterious young milliner are among 
the precious relics of the women of Grass- 
mere, who hoard them carefully, well 
aware that never again will such style be 
vouchsafed them. 

Mrs. Joyce revels in discourse of the one 
exciting interlude in her life, and wears, 
with natural pride, a very beautiful pin 
upon whose under surface is inscribed, 
“To M. A. J.”—Mary Ann Joyce— 
‘¢with the grateful regards of P. F.” 

And so the Grassmere mystery was ex- 
plained and the little village again sank 
into uninteresting peace and tranquility. 


Diolets, {White and Blue. 


A MADRIGAL. 


BY ANNA SWAN REYNOLDS, 


O violets sweet! 
O violets blue! 
O violets in the morning dew! 


EAR children, I, a tale will tell, 
Of two sweet flowers in a dell. 


I send in a letter, dear children, to thee, 

Some of these violets from over the sea. 
O violet sweet! 

O violet blue! 

Dear children I send to you. 


This is the story they told to me, 

Of their home in the dell far over the sea. 
O violet sweet ! 

O violet white! 

O violet blue and bright ! 


Quite near their home the blue-bells dwells» 
In fields near by the lily-bells, 
O violet sweet ! 
O violet white! 
List to their music bright! 


Not far away the marigold 
Often to us her tale hath told. 
O violet sweet ! 

O violet blue! 
Sweet dreams I dream of you. 


In garden near our bonny home 

Red roses shed their sweet perfume. 
O violets sweet ! 

O violets white ! 

Why must the roses die to-night ? 


The blue one ’neath the sun’s bright ray 
Was born at early break of day. 

O violet sweet! 

O violet blue ! 

Thy birthday sweet we greet. 


The flower white came forth that night, 

Beneath the moonbeams sparkling bright. 
O violet sweet ! 

O violet white ! 

We greet the child of night. 


My blue one says, ‘Till day is done 
I list to stories of the sun.” 
O violet sweet! 
O violet blue! 
Tell me the tales he told to you; 


Of children of the lotus land, 

And wondrous birds on every hand, 
O violet blue! 

O violet sweet! 

Does he tell of the desert sands ? 


My flower white! Midsummer night 

From covert dark by fire-flies light, 
(O violet sweet!) 

(O violet white!) 

Could you see the elf and sprite ? 


I saw their circle bright and clear; 
Gay little elfin dancing near. 
O violet! Violet! 
What a sight 
To see the baby fairies bright! 


Dear children, T’ll not try to tell, 
Of all that to these flowers befell. 
O violet white! 


O violet blue! 


& ‘ I bid‘ you now adieu. - 
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Lilies. 
A MEMORY. 


BY MAURICE GORDON. 


Be_LE-TERRE, Louisiana, May 16, 1888. 


James Ropney To LaDy GEAREMORE, 
Crorr Manor, SURREY, ENGLAND. 


You well know how lazy I am, and, 
as a natural consequence, how well con- 
tented, when I tell you that for the last 
hour I have been sitting here on the 
crumbling lawn bench, watching through 
my half-closed eyelids the clouds go 
drifting by, listening to the notes of a 
pair of mocking-birds in the myrtle tree 
beside the house, and wondering, with a 
curious sense of personal indifference, 
whether that little breeze that is bringing 
to me the perfume of roses is the fore- 
runner of a summer rain ; for what is it to 
me whether it be fair or stormy weather ? 
No matter what the morrow bring me, be 
it clouds or sunshine, my life will be the 


* same. 


It seems sad, does it not, that ambition 
should be dead, hope cruelly slain, and 
love crushed and trodden in the dust, and 
I not yet old? Yesterday, I took down 
the family Bible, the great leather volume 
with the: heavy clasps that we used to 
read together on drowsy Sunday noons, 
and turned to the register of births. It 
was no fancy—only forty years ago I 
opened my eyes on a world that seemed 
glad to welcome me—forty years! As I 
sit here, with the short grass under my 
feet, the green branches interlacing over- 
head, as in a dream, the past comes back 
to me. 

I hear, again, the murmur of a voice 
whose accents fall like music on the ear; 
I drink deep of the beauty of eyes whose 
idlest glance is a caress; my pulses thrill 
to feel the timid pressure of a hand that 
trembles on my arm. We are alone—she 
and I—she who is so dearto me. She 
lifts her face, bright with its soft, bewitch- 
ing beauty, and in a moment I am holding 
her in my arms; I am raining kisses‘on 
her lips, her cheeks, her brow; I am tell- 
ing of the faithful, earnest love of a heart 
that throbs for her alone, and she, my wild 
rose, my modest blossom, whispers that 
she, too, loves me, and I am in Paradise. 


For two short months I am mad with 
joy, and then—ah, sister mine, for twenty 
years I have not told you all the wretched 
story—why should you hear it now? Well 
for you that you were far away, happy in 
your new life, shielded from every care by 
a love that knew well how to guard. [ 
think it would have made my grief keener 
to have met the sorrowing pity in your 
eyes—I, the brave, glad-tempered boy, 
whose careless heart knew but the rippling 
notes of joy and happiness, learned, in a 
night, the sad, soul-stirring strains of 
shame and anguish. 

Day after day, when the whole country- 
side rang with the story, when the very 
laborers in the fields paused to look after 
me, as the poor, pitiful dupe of a wicked 
and heartless woman, I came and went, 
carrying my head high, laughing with the 
old spirit, jesting with the old gaiety, 
until even my nearest friends’were de- 
ceived, and deemed me careless ; but once 
at home, away from the scornful eyes of 
the world, I let fall the mask of pride, 
unloosed the flood gates of the heart, and 
knew myself soul-weary. 

I was no coward, Alice; for many a 
troubled month I battled with my fate; 
but five years ago, as you know, tiring of 
the struggle, I left the old home that 
maddened with its memories, and came 
here, where my history is unkaown, 
where there are no old friends to wound 
with pity and torture with compassion. 

You ask me if I ever touch my pencil 
now? Sometimes, sweet sister, I sketch 
from memory your well- beloved face ; but 
the ambition that once prompted noble 
things is dead—I will never be a great 
artist—the desire for fame is gone from 
me, like a dream, the shadow of ashadow. 
Some day, it may awaken—lI will over- 
come this weakness, that now clogs the 
heart, and once more plant ‘‘ my banners 
on the outer wall; ’’ until.then, sweet sis- 
ter, do not blame me, but think of me 
kindly, as one who holds your image in 
his heart. 

I would that you were with me now. 
The tender beauty of the season has en- 
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tered into my soul; the harsh, resentful 
thoughts that sometimes fret the brain are 
silent—a balmy breeze strikes across my 
face, the birds call softly to each other 
through the branches, the myrtle trees 
wave their pink banners gently to and fro, 
and the sunshine falls in golden bars 
across the short, green grass. In the 
fence corner, within reach of my idle 
hand, acluster of snowy lilies lift their 
graceful heads. Do not grieve for me, I 
am at peace with all the world. 
es} * 2 = ee © @ 


It was not until to-day, almost a year 
after its commencement, that I found this 
letter to you, hidden away between the 
pages of a book. I decided to finish it 
and send it to you. 

Iwas called away from my pleasant 
task of writing to you, by the click of the 
garden gate and the unusual sounds of 
footsteps dragging o’er my grass-grown 
walks. I put down my portfolio; and, ris- 
ing, crossed to where the wayfarer (it was 
a woman) had halted. She _ stood 


4 beneath the sweet olive trees, with the 


sunshine flickering down on her torn and 
faded gown, on her face with its troubled, 
distrustful eyes and tired mouth, on her 
bowed head with its soft, abundant waves 
of shining nut-brown hair. It was an 
unusual face that lifted itself to mine— 
a face that must once have been beautiful 
—one felt that, despite its weariness and 
pallor now. To my kindly inquiry as to 
what I could do for her, she replied that 
she was footsore and almost despairing ; 
she had been walking since early morn- 
ing and was faint with hunger. They 
had turned her away at the brown house 
down the road—would I be more Chris- 
tian and give a wretched fellow-creature 
amorsel of bread to stay her hunger and 
acup of cold water to quench her burn- 
ing thirst ? 

I went away and presently returned with 
the remains of my afternoon meal and a 
glass of fresh milk from the dairy. I 
found her seated on a garden bench with 
her hands lying folded inher Jap, her head 
resting ’gainst the olive’s slender trunk. 
Her eyes filled with grateful tears when I 
set the much-needed food and drink be- 
fore her. I turned away, more moved than 
Ihad thought I could be. What was 
there in the dark depths of those sombre 
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eyes to set my fancies to straying to other 
days? I twisted my shoulders impatiently. 
My secluded life (Itold myself) had made 
me fanciful. 

In a short while I returned to the gar- 
den-bench beneath the olive tree to find 
that my strange guest had not departed 
without saying good-by. She rose from 
herseat and stood before me with downcast 
eyes. She began to speak—she was tell- 
ing me of her gratitude—but I scarcely 
heeded her. I was mad with impatience. 
Where before had I seen her face? She 
saw that I was not listening and so fin- 
ished her thanks almost abruptly. 1 went 
with her to the garden gate and held it 
gently open for her to passthrough. Poor 
creature ! as she left the peaceful shelter 
of my home, for the dangers of the lonely 
road, she turned and looked back. The 
sunshine lay in amber bars across the 
grass; the white lilies swayed in the 
breeze. She stretched out her arms in 
mute entreaty, and, without a word, I 
crossed the lawn, and, returning, laid my 
lilies in her trembling hands. 

‘«They breathe of peace!” she mur- 
mured to herself. 

‘«¢ And of purity and a holy life,” said 
I. She raised her startled eyes to mine; 
a wave of feeling swept across her face— 
for one moment she was beautiful—the 
next—she was herself, the weary, travel- 
stained wayfarer that chance had guided 
to my doors. I stood for some time 
within the gate, watching her as she made 
her way down the dusty road ; then, pity- 
ing myself for my weakness, I let fall the 
latch and turned once more to my quiet 
seat upon the grassy lawn. But in vain did 
I seek fora return to the tranquil thoughts 
of a fewmoments past. I could think of 
nothing, but the face I had just seen; it 
haunted me. I longed to see it on canvas, 
with itstroubled lines and weary shadows. 

l sprang from my seat and hurriedly 
made my way to my peaceful chamber, 
where, from an inner closet, I sought the 
paints and brushes that had once been 
so dear to me. A pencil sketch would 
not suffice, so, perforce, I must seek theaid 
of these old, faithful friends. The artist 
soul that I had thought dead—but was 
only sleeping—waked to new life. All 
that night, and for many a day after, I 
toiled upon the picture in which my very 
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soul seemed tangled. I worked with all 
the ardor of my boyish days. I sent to 
the city for materials for a larger canvas. 
My first imperfect sketch was cast aside, 
and by degrees, under my skillful hands, 
the painting blossomed into wondrous 
beauty. It wasasimple scene, yet one to 
touch most hearts. ‘There was the dusty 
road, slipping past likea silver ribbon, with 
the afternoon sun shining full upon it; 
there was the peaceful garden with its 
grassy lawn and fairspring blossoms; there 
was I with my hand on the wooden gate, 
which I had half-way closed; and outside in 
the glare and heat, the way-farer in her 
faded gown and ragged shoes, clasping to 
her breast thesnowy flowers I had given her. 

I called the painting ‘‘ Lilies.” You 
will remember, dear, that it was in May 
time, and that she spoke to me of peace. 

When the last lingering strokes were 
put to the flower and leaf, when the face 
that had never yet ceased to haunt me 
with its strange, inexplicable familiarity, 
had received its final caressing touch from 
my brush—I sent for Ormsby. You can 
not have forgotten Ormsby, who studied 
art with me in Paris, and who knew my 
life’s sad story? Well, he came—kind, 
loyal friend, radiant to learn that.I had 
at last aroused me from my indifference. 

After exchanging greetings, at his own 
earnest request I led him at once to my 
studio. The windows were thrown open; 
the room was full of light. He paused 
on the threshold with wondering eyes, 
then, step by step, approached the canvas. 
There wasa moment’s silence—lI began to 
grow nervous. Had my long seclusion 
blinded me to my own faults? Was the 
painting so glaringly inaccurate that 
Ormsby feared to wound me with his criti- 
cisms? I grasped athisarm. He turned 
and I saw that his eyes were full of tears. 
‘¢ That haunting face !’”’ he said. 

**Yes, yes,’’ I cried, eagerly, and 
then I told him the story of how it had 
first flashed upon me, never to be forgot- 
ten. He listened, asI thought, with strange 
indifference. 

** Rodney,” he said, laying his amr 
about my shoulders. ‘‘Oh, my friend, 
did you not remember ?”’ 

‘*Remember!” The dark, beautiful 
eyes of the picture seemed to gaze at me 
with reproach. 


‘«It is her face!”’ he said, gently, and, 
turning, went away. 

It was quite true, my sister, I had not 
knownher. After long years we had met 
again, as strangers. I called to mind the 
last time we were together, before the 
falling of the blow that parted us forever. 
The stately rooms, with their light and 
fragrance and beauty, and she, in her 
silken gown, with diamonds shining in 
her nut-brown hair, rose up before me, 
in pitiful contrast to our meeting, one 
year ago, when time and trouble had made 
of mea moody, disappointed man—of her, 
a wretched, despairing outcast. Who that 
had seen her in her radiant youth could 
have imagined such a fate for her? 
What was the pitiful history of her life? 
Alas, I shall never know—as in a dream 
she flashed upon me that day in May—as 
in a dream she faded forever from my 
sight. 

Yesterday, in response to Ormsby’s 
urgent appeals, I gave the picture to the 
public, and the fame that I once so earn- 
estly desired to lay as an offering at her 
beloved feet, now is mine—now—that 
ambition is dead—hope cruelly slain— 
love crushed and trodden in the dust. 

And yet, my sister, it isthrough herthat 
I win my laurels; it was her face that 
waked to life the artist soul she herself 
had stabbed into unconsciousness so many 
years ago. And while thecity rings with 
my praises, I cannot quite forget her. 

Is she wandering without shelter for her 
gracious head, a resting place for the soles 
of her feet? Is she in want and distress, 
while her face of the picture, idealized, 
beautiful with the old radiance of youth, 
wins the applause of thousands. 

Ah! Alice—life is short. She broke 
my heart once, long ago—cast it from 
her, as a child might cast a flower, but 
to-night—I fain would know her fate. 

I would that I knew that one day, weary- 


ing of the dusty road, she had paused by 


the wayside, and lain down to sleep in 
some green country church-yard, within 
the shadow of the leaning wooden cross. 

I can dream of her resting her tired 
head in some still, tranquil spot, where 
the bees hum slow above the clover, where 
the sunshine falls in golden bars across 
the tangled grass, and the white lilies 
guard the peaceful graves. 
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By the Author of «‘ Wedded to Misery.” 


XVII. 


HE fascinating mistress of Tal- 
ly-ho had acaller. The Span- 
iard had gone—somewhat 
abruptly, but still he 
had gone. Mrs. Blaunt’s 
caller was a professional man, a lawyer, 
whom her husband was wont, at times, to 
consult. 

‘Ah, Mr. Binney!” she exclaimed, 
when she met the dapper gentleman in 
the drawing-room. ‘‘ You are safely back 
from Europe, I’m glad to see. I noticed 
your arrival on the Zha/ia. But you find 
great changes here at Tally-ho. Your 
old friend is gone !”’ 

Mrs. Blaunt touched her eyes tenderly 
with a bit of wide-bordered cambric and 
sighed. Binney thought the changes at 
Tally-ho were startling, and that Mrs. 
Blaunt was the most astonishing change 
of all. 

‘‘Yes!” he said, clearing his throat. 
‘I regret it most sincerely. Mr. Blaunt 
and I were very close friends. It seems 
extremely odd that no one sent me any 
word of his death—nota line. I never 
heard of it till I returned to New York.” 

‘¢ Well, I don’t know,” said Mrs. Tre- 
maine, sighing. ‘‘ For my part, I was 
so overcome by it—it was so sudden, 
you know, that I could not think of any- 
thing; but I should have supposed that 
your partner, Mr. Brown—’”’ 

‘¢Mr. Brown knew nothing about my 
intercourse with Mr. Blaunt, madame,”’ 
he said, somewhat shortly. ‘‘ It was en- 
tirely a private matter, apart from the firm. 
Mr. Blaunt always wished it to be so.’ 

She looked at him over the border of 
her handkerchief. A feeling of hostility 
was awakened in her mind towards him. 

**T am very sorry you were not here at 
the time,’’ she said, looking down. ‘“The 
business has been so mixed up. Mr. 
Blaunt’s will was a very old one, you 
know, made before he acquired one-third 
of his present property, and his marriage 








disturbed it anyhow. Of course there 
was a great deal of dissatisfaction among 
his relatives.”’ 

‘Tam afraid that there will be still 
more,’”’ said Mr. Binney, dryly, ‘‘ The 
will you refer to was not valid at all.” 

‘‘What do you mean?” cried Mrs, 
Blaunt, startled entirely out of her self- 
possession. 

‘¢T mean that I am in possession of 
another will, made just one day before I 
sailed for Europe, and by this will he 
leaves his entire property, with the excep- 
tion of a few small annuities, toastranger.”’ 

‘¢To whom?” Mrs. Blaunt gasped. 

‘¢ To Leigh Llewellyn.. Ofcourse,’”’ he 
went on, ‘‘ that affects you none at all. 
You can claim your third of the property 
in either case, andathird of Mr. Blaunt’s 
estate is no insignificant sum. It will 
amount to five hundred thousand dollars. 
But it is odd,’’ he continued, ‘‘ that Mr. 
Blaunt made no provisions for his wife 
in either case.”’ 

Mrs. Blaunt felt his keen eyes upon her, 
and she moved uneasily in her chair. 

‘‘T have no doubt he would have 
changed the will when you returned, if he 
had lived,’’ she suggested. 

‘¢ But the will I have charge of is dated 
after your marriage—at least, so I am in- 
formed,’’ Mr. Binney replied. 

Mrs. Blaunt’s face changed color; but 
she threw up her hands in playfui horror. 

‘¢T’m sure I don’t know anything about 
it,’ she said. ‘I never had any head 
for such things. I shall have plenty any- 
how. Mr. Llewellyn is very fortunate. I 
always knew Mr. Blaunt was fond of him, 
but I never supposed he had any idea of 
leaving him his property.” 

Mr. Binney said nothing. 

‘¢Mr. Llewellyn is in jail—I suppose 
you know?” she remarked, a peculiar 
glitter in her dark eyes. 

‘Yes! Ihad heard something about 
it. But he has only a month to serve yet.” 

‘¢ You have been to see him ?” 

‘¢ Yes!" : 
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Mrs. Blaunt was growing uneasy. Several 
times Mr. Binney opened his lips as 
though he would speak, and then he 
closed them again. 

“<I beg your pardon!”’ hesaid, suddenly. 
‘*T just happened to think of something.” 

He thrust his hand into his vest-pocket 
and brought out several books, amoi g 
them a Russian leather diary, marked in 
gold letters with the name of Blaunt. 
Binney covered it quickly with one hand ; 
but Mrs. Blaunt had seen it. 

*« Mr. Blaunt’s journal !’’ she thought. 
‘¢Good Heavens! How did he come by 
that!” She held out her hand. “I 


think I recognize that,” she said. ‘Did. 


it not belong to my poor husband?’’ 

‘‘It belonged to Mr. Blaunt,’’ said 
Binney, evasively. ‘‘I have had frequent 
occasion to refer to it.” 

‘Do let me look at it!’ she urged. 
** He was so fond of his diary. How did 
you come by it ?”’ 

‘¢ Excuse me!’’ said Binney. ‘‘I can- 
not let you see it. It is important that I 
should be able to swear it has not been 
out of my hands since I received it.’’ 

Mrs, Blaunt bit her lips. 

‘* And, pray, how did you get it?” she 
asked, caustically. ‘‘If I mistake not, 
that book was safely locked up in Mr. 
Blaunt’s desk.” 

‘IT had it, madame,”’ said Binney, 
sharply, ‘‘from a man who, I learn, was 
your confidential adviser, but whom I 
found to be ascamp. To be plain with 
you, I bought it from him to prevent his 


. making worse use of it.”’ 


She shut her teeth fiercely together. It 
was Edouardo again ! 

‘¢ You don’t tell me!” she cried, with 
feigned astonishment. ‘‘ Well! yousee, 
Mr. Binney, how we women get imposed 
on! Why, I trusted that man implicitly! ” 

Binney shrugged his shouldersand rose 
to go. 

‘*You must be very credulous, Mrs. 
Blaunt,”” he observed; ‘‘more so than I 
fancied.” 

‘« You must advise me;’’ she said with 
a sudden change in her manner. ‘‘ You 
were Mr. Blaunt’s friend; you must be 
mine, too! I have no one to goto. I 
am really quite frightened at times. 
There seems such a mountain of business 
to be attended to.”’ 


Mr. Binney moved slowly towards the 
door. 

‘¢T will do whatever is right,’’ he said, 
evasively. ‘‘I came to tell you about 
Mr. Blaunt’s will—not because it con- 
cerned you; but of course it was right for 
you to know.”’ 

‘«Thank you, Mr. Binney! Of course, 
I want to know. You must come and see 
me often. I suppose you have been to 
the wedding this morning!” 

‘‘Wedding? Confound it, madame, 
there was no wedding!” 

‘‘No wedding!’ she cried. 

*““No! After getting us all out in that 
drenching rain, there was no wedding. 
It was put off on account of Mr. Eyre’s 
death.”’ 

«« Ts Mr. Eyre dead?”’ Mrs. Blaunt cried, 
aghast. This was not what she had ex. 
pected to hear. 

‘¢ They found him dead in the library, 
nobody knows of what.” 

Mrs. Blaunt let him go away without 
another word. She was utterly confounded. 
Taunton had escaped the public mortif- 
cation she had planned for him. 

‘‘His destiny is guarded by a charm,” 
she said, fiercely; but she was not one to 
be out-done by accident. Crossing the 
room with a determined step, she hurried 
up stairs. In her own room, lying pale 
and limp upon the bed, lay the runaway 
bride. 

‘¢Oh, Mrs. Blaunt!’’ she burst forth 
nervously. ‘‘Why did you stay so long? 
I cannot bear to be left alone. Will you 
send my note to mamma now? It is too 
late to have any wedding to-day. They 
cannot make me come back and be mar- 
ried. Do you think they could?” 

‘« No, of course not ! ” said Mrs. Blaunt, 
quickly. ‘*But, you will have to go 
home, Antoinette. Your fatheris dead.” 

The poor girl burst into tears. 

‘©Q, papa! Poor papa!’’ she cried. 
‘* Now I have nobody—nobody at all!” 


XVIII. 


It was still raining, and it had grown 
quite dark; but Antoinette wished to go 
home at once. 

‘‘You must let me go, Mts. Blaunt!” 
she cried. ‘* My father is dead. I must 
go home.” 
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‘¢My dear child!’’ said Mrs. Blaunt, 
soothingly. ‘* You cannot think of going 
to-night. Ihave sent your mother word. 
Very likely Mr. Taunton—”’ 

<«¢ If he comes here, I will not see him!’’ 
she cried, passionately. ‘‘ Let me goaway! 
I never want to see himagain.’’ She be- 
gan pacing restlessly up and down the 
room. ‘* Never mind the carriage, I can 
get a car at Elm avenue. I am going 
home.”’ 

Mrs. Blaunt shrugged her shoulders, and 
Antoinette turned towards the door. 

‘Don’t worry about me,”’ she said, ap- 
pealingly, and with one hand she lifted 
the heavy portiére that screened the door 
into the hallway. As shedid so, she stag- 
gered back, for, face to face with her, 
stood Leigh Llewellyn ! 

Even Mrs. Blaunt gasped in astonish- 
ment when she saw him. Heand Antoi- 
nette stood gazing at each other in dumb 
amaze. 

‘««T_I__Mrs. Taunton, I suppose it is, 
by this time,’’? he stammered, presently. 
“‘T had no idea—I—LI suppose I ought to 
congratulate you?’”’ 

Antoinette regained her voice with an 
effort. 

‘¢Tt is not Mrs. Taunton, Mr. Llew- 
ellyn,”’ she said, distinctly. ‘‘ Iam still 
Miss Eyre.” 

His face suddenly lighted with a great 
radiance. 

‘¢ Thank God !’’ hesaid aloud. ‘‘There 
is still some hope, Antoinette. I thought 
I was too late.’ 

“« My dear Mr. Llewellyn,” Mrs. Blaunt 
broke in. ‘‘ You are the last person I ex- 
pected to see at Tally-ho! ”’ 

*« Doubtless !’’ said Llewellyn, lightly. 
“But Mr. Brown, you know, of Binney 
and Brown, has done me a good service. 
Through his kindness I have the ear of 
the Governor, and—’’ 

*¢Oh, I see!’ said Mrs. Blaunt, smil- 
ing. ‘“ You are pardoned. -Well, it was 
an outrage, anyhow, to give a gentleman 
such a sentence for a mere bit of spirit. 
An sure any man would have done as you 

i hg ‘ 

‘*How do you know?” said Llew- 
ellyn, looking at her with a peculiar ex- 
pression. ‘‘I was not aware that any 


particulars about my unfortunate encoun- 
ter with Mr. Taunton had been made 


public—unless he has been informing. I 
pleaded nolle conteudere, you know.” 

‘I’m sure I don’t know what that is,” 
said Mrs. Blaunt, laughing carelessly. 
‘¢ However, you came just in time to stop 
Miss Eyre from going home alone in the 
rain.”’ 

‘¢Mrs. Blaunt!’’ cried Antoinette, in 
vexation. ‘‘I beg you will not say any 
more.”’ 

‘‘You are not going home?’’ said 
Llewellyn, earnestly. 

‘*Yes!’’ she answered, coldly. ‘* My 
father died to-day. I ought to be home 
now.”’ 

‘‘Mr. Eyre dead! I am very sorry to 
hear that. But, if you are going home, 
suffer me to go with you.” 

‘‘No!”’ Antoinette replied with some 
spirit. ‘I will not.” 

‘¢Don’t listen to her!’’ Mrs. Blaunt 
broke in. It is utter folly. Miss Eyre, 
you must be sensible! ”’ 

‘“‘T beg you will remain with Mrs, 
Blaunt !”’ said Antoinette, firmly. ‘‘You 
called upon her, and I am perfectly able 
to go home alone.”’ 

‘<I called upon Mrs. Blaunt on a mat- 
ter of business,”’ said Llewellyn, his de- 


termination rising to meet her own. ‘I. 


can see her again. It will not excite any 
comment, my going home with you,”’ he 
added, with a slight change in his voice. 
‘‘It is after night, and I will promise only 
to see you escorted safely to the door.” 

Mrs. Blaunt put her hand on the bell 
and rang for the carriage. 

‘¢T must see you !’’ said Llewellyn in 
alowtone. ‘‘In Heaven’s name, grant 
me this interview, Antoinette! It may 
be our last. I have something to say to 
you.”’ 

She wavered and gave up. She, too, 
had some desire to see him once more. 
She meant to tell him how low he had 
fallen in her regard. She meant to ask 
him never to force himself upon her again. 

‘¢ You have seen Mr. Binney, I know!”’ 
said Mrs. Blaunt, sweetly, as she listened 
for the sound of carriage wheels on the 
drive. 

Llewellyn nodded. 

‘‘ You have not heard of Mr. Llewellyn’s 
good fortune, have you?”’ she pursued, 
turning to Antoinette. ‘ Mr. Biaunt has 
left him the bulk of his fortune.” 
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Antoinette looked up in amazement. 
Llewellyn was a millionaire then ! 

‘‘You are very fortunate!”’ she mur- 
mured. Llewellyn said nothing. Mrs. 
Blaunt got her wraps. ‘‘ Thank you!” 
she continued, ‘‘ you are very good to 
me.”’ 

She lifted her lips and Mrs. Blaunt 
kissed her. 

‘¢ There!’ said Llewellyn, walking to- 
wards the window. ‘‘The carriage is 
here.” 

‘‘Good-night!”’ said Mrs. Blaunt, as 
her forlorn young guest took leave.of her. 
‘Don’t worry, child! It will all come 
right some time.” 

The carriage-door closed with a bang. 
There was a crunching of wheels on the 
gravel, and they were gone. Mrs. Blaunt 
went up to her room, and came down a 
few minutes later. Taunton was in the 
library. His light overcoat was spotted 
with rain, and he was crushing his soft 
hat impatiently in his hands. 

When Mrs. Blaunt saw him, she burst 
out laughing. 

‘Upon my soul! ”’ she said, derisively. 
‘¢ This is a sort of Box and Cox arrange- 
ment. It is quite as good as a Punch 
and Judy show.” 

‘¢ Confound it, Nana! ”’ he said, angrily. 
‘¢ What are you laughing at ?’”’ 

‘* At you!”’ she replied, with a mock- 
ing courtesy. ‘‘ You are too late. Mr. 
Llewellyn has just been here, and he has 
gone home with your runaway bride.” 

Taunton swore outright, without the 
least deference to her. 

‘¢ Llewellyn !’’ he shouted. ‘‘ How did 
he get here?’”’ 

‘*He has a friend at court. He has 
been pardoned.” 

‘¢ Humph!”’ 

‘One can get what one wants when 
one is a millionaire! ’’ 

‘¢ What do you mean?” 

‘«Mr. Blaunt left a later will with Mr. 
Binney, and your friend, Mr. Llewellyn, 
is his heir.”’ 

‘‘Curse him!’’ muttered ‘I'aunton, 
savagely. Then, with a sudden, sharp 
look, he turned upon Mrs. Blaunt. 
‘*And that cuts you out, I suppose?” 
he said, keenly. 

‘* Not at all! Under any will, I have 
a third of the property, and I am not 


avaricious,’’ she said, carelessly. ‘‘I have 
plenty for my own wants.’’ 

Taunton bit his lips. 

‘You say, Miss Eyre was here with 
you?’’ he went on, fumbling his hat rest- 
lessly. ‘‘I thought as much. Nana, you 
had something to do with her running 
away.” 

She laughed. 

‘‘ Vengeance is sweet to a woman,” 
she said. 

He walked up and down the room 
once or twice, and then stopped to look 
at her in an altered light. 

‘IT was a fool when I left you,’’ he 
said, suddenly. ‘‘ You are the smartest 
woman I ever knew. You would have 
made my forture in time, I haven’t the 
least doubt. I have never met a woman 
like you, Nana!” 

‘¢Ah!”’ she said, dropping her eyes. 
‘‘ After all these years, you have come to 
that !’’ 

Taunton flung himself down in a chair. 

‘*Weil!”’ he said, sullenly. ‘‘I admit 
I am beaten. It is worse than that, 
Nana. Iam ruined!” 

‘‘It is my turn, then!”’ she replied, 
her eyes blazing at him in unconcealed 
triumph. ‘‘ The fortune you forsook me 
for has melted away, and now I am rich! 
It is I who have power and position; I 
who can follow out my whims at any cost. 
You are poor! Yes, I know, Bonnybrae 
is mortgaged up to the chimneys—you 
stand on the verge of a social abyss that 
threatens to swallow you at the next step. 
This, then, is my triumph!” 

Taunton winced, but he only said : 

‘<T have been a fool, Nana, and I know 
it. Grind in the iron, if you will ; I sup- 
pose I deserve it. But I am going away; 
I will not stay here, and see my castles 
tumble about my ears—I will never cross 
your path again. Enjoy your prosperity 
all you can; you owe it to yourself, and 
no one else.’’ 

She was silent a moment. Somestrong 
passion seemed to be struggling in her 
breast for mastery. There was utter still- 
ness between them for a while. Taunton 
did not even look at her. Then, obeying 
an impulse which only a woman could 
explain, she glided over to the chair on 
which he sat, stooped down and kissed 
him. 
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‘¢Stay with me!’’ she whispered, her 
dark eyes glowing. ‘‘I have never ceased 
to love you, dearest—never for a mo- 
ment.”’ 


XIX. 


The carriage in which Antoinette and 
Llewellyn had left Tally-ho was moving 
rapidly away through the mist and rain. 
Llewellyn could not see Antoinette’s face, 
save now and then, when they passed a 
street-lamp, and the wan flare of the gas- 
light showed her leaning back upon the 
cushions and looking out of the window. 

‘¢ Antoinette,’ he said, softly, ‘‘ there 
are some things I would like to explain to 
you. I donot ask for anything at your 
hands; only, I beg you will listen and 
believe me. You already know how much 
I have cared for you—you are the one 
woman in the world whom I would have 
made my wife ; and, even now—”’ 

‘Mr. Llewellyn ! ” she interrupted, ‘I 
do not care for you to proceed in that 
vein.’”’ 

‘‘T will not trouble you,” he said, 
quickly. ‘‘ I only want you to understand 
that my devotien to you has been con- 
stant ; for I think you can better compre- 
hend my motives if you will believe me. 
I have always loved you, Antoinette— 
there has been no time when I would not 
bladly have laid down my life to see you 
happy.” 

She made no reply; but her fingers 
twitched nervously, and her breath came 
fitfully as she listened to him. 

‘‘T admit I have been jealous of Taun- 
ton,’’ he went on; ‘‘ but if you had pre- 
ferred another man, 1 should have felt 
differently. Why did you care for him? 
Tell me, Antoinette—it means so much to 
us both. Do not refuse to be honest with 
me. Do you love Geoffrey Taunton?’”’ 

‘¢ You forget, Mr. Llewellyn, that I was 
to have been married to him to-day,”’ she 
said, evasively. 

‘«T forget nothing !’ he said, earnestly. 
“‘T would do anything in my power to 
prevent your marrying Taunton. But, if 
you love him, Antoinette, it will besomuch 
harder for you to hear what I have to say.” 

‘*Do not withhold anything on that 
account,’’ she said, bitterly. ‘I doubt 


whether you can open my eyes much 
wider than they have been opened.”’ 


‘It was not merely because Taunton 
was my rival that I did not wish you to 
marry him,’’ he went on, rapidly. “I 
knew him to be an utterly unscrupulous 
man—lI have known him for years. Once, 
he was engaged to my sister Josephine, 
the one who died. She loved him, but it 
was I who induced her to break with him, 
and to-night I would rather see her in her 
grave than the wife of that man!”’ 

Antoinette shuddered, and leaned back 
still further in the corner. She felt in 
her heart that he was speaking the truth. 
Llewellyn went on to lay before her one 
proof after another of Taunton’s depravity. 

‘« T never could see why your father was 
so devoted to him. Surely, he must have 
known what kind of a man he was! He 
ought never to have brought him to his 
house.”’ 

‘¢Hush!’’ said Antoinette. ‘My 
father is dead. You must not reproach 
him now.” 

Llewellyn was silent for.a moment. 

‘<I don’t mean to be hard,”’ he went on 
presently, ‘‘ but the thought of your mar- 
rying Taunton almost drives me wild. | If 
it had not been for your father’s sudden 
death, this very night you would have 
been his wife !”’ 

‘‘No!”’ said Antoirette with sudden 
energy. ‘‘ It was not that only that pre- 
vented my marriage to-day. Ihave not 
known Mr. Taunton as well as I should, 
it seems, but to-day I learned of the exist- 
ence of a certain agreement’’—her voice 
gathered scorn as she spoke—‘“‘ an agree- 
ment between youand him, Mr. Llewellyn, 
wherein you stated that for the sum of 
five thousand dollars Mr. Taunton was to 
sell—yes ! that is the word—to sell his 
privilege of visiting me—sell it to you, 
for that much money! ”’ 

Llewellyn almost sprang out of his 
seat. 

‘¢ Antoinette!’’ hecried, breathlessly. 
‘« Did you see that paper? Where did you 
see it? It was stolen from me. I would 
give any money to get it back!” 

‘¢Yes!’’ she said, with withering scorn, 
‘I saw it, and, from that moment, I 
determined I would not marry Mr. Taun- 
ton—I would not marry any man who 
could stoop to such an action. What 
right had he to sell such a privilege?’’ 
she said, angrily. ‘* What right had you 
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to buy it? AmIa piece of merchandise 
that 1 can be handed about at any one’s 
pleasure ?”’ 

‘«* You do not understand !’’ said Llew- 
ellyn quickly. 

‘¢ There is only one thing to be under- 
stood. If you had had a proper respect 
for me, you would never have brought my 
name into such a transaction any more 
than Mr. Taunton. Oh, it is monstrous !” 
she cried, bursting into tears. ‘I will 
never forgive you for it—never !”’ 

Llewellyn was beside himself. 

‘Don’t cry, Antoinette!’’ he im- 
plored. ‘‘I can’t stand it. God knows 
I never meant to hurt you. Inever meant 
you to know.”’ 

‘*Yes! she sobbed. 
it all the same.”’ 

‘‘I did it, yes!’’ because I knew of 
no other way. Taunton needed money, 
and that was why I offered him the five 
thousand dollars. Heaccepted that when 
nothing else would have induced him. 
I was desperate and ready to do anything 
to stop you from marrying him.”’ 
ws’ there were plenty of other ways!” 
she said, unreasonably. 

‘IT knew of none. Taunton had this 
old grudge against me. He knew I loved 
you, and he wanted to marry you for no 
other reason than to spite me.’’ 

‘‘Other men have loved me _ beside 
yourself! ’’ she said, with some pique. 

‘* But not Taunton! If he had loved 
you, would he have sold his right to visit 
you for the paltry sum of five thousand 
dollars? Not that he recognized it asa 
genuine sale,’’ Llewellyn added. ‘‘He 
pocketed my money, and that was the 
end of it. He went to see you just the 
same. That is why I quarreled with him. 
He would not keep his agreement and he 
would not refund my money. HeknewI 
would not take the matter into the courts, 
for I did not wish it published, and so he 
took advantage of me. That is why I 
struck him.” 

» Antoinette was aroused now. 

*4‘‘ Mr. Taunton told me that you spoke 
lightly of me in a bar-room,”’ she said. 
‘That was why he quarreled with you, 
and that you lay in wait for him out of 
revenge.”’ 

—** That is false !’”’ Llewellyn said, hotly. 
** Have I not shown how much I respect 


«*But you did 


you? You knew I would not do that! 
It was because I did not want your name 
dragged before the public that I allowed 
them to send me to prison. I would not 
make any defence, because I did not want 
the truth known. I preferred to suffer first. 
It was like Taunton to lie to you about it. 
O, Antoinette !’’ he cried. ‘I cannot 
tell you what I have suffered since I heard 
you were to marry that man. He had the 
impertinence to send me your wedding 
cards.”’ 

‘‘Tam not going-to marry him,’’ she 
said with spirit. ‘‘I never want to see 
him again.” 

Llewellyn felt as though a load had 
been lifted from his shoulders. 

‘¢ Thank Heaven for that!’’ he said, 
fervently. ‘‘ But I shall never feel safe 
till you are beyond his reach. O, Antoi- 
nette! If you would only consent to let 
me protect you!”’ 

‘No, no!’ she cried. ‘‘I—I believe 
you do love me, and no ‘doubt I owe you 
agreat deal; but I cannot forget that you 
did this thing—I never can forget it!” 

‘You refused to marry me once because 
I was poor,’’ he went on, rapidly. ‘‘I am 
rich now. I could gratify every wish of 
your heart.”’ 

‘Do not talk to me of money!’’ she 
cried, with a gesture of repugnance. ‘I 
hate it! Mamma was forever talking to 
me about Mr. Taunton’s money. Iam 
sick of the word. Do you think I would 
marry you simply because you were heir 
to Mr. Blaunt’s fortune ?’’ 

Llewellyn looked at her and his passing 
doubt of her vanished. He realized that 
he had been unjust to her. His fortune 
would not tempt her. 

‘‘ Forgive me, Antoinette! ’’ he said, 
humbly. ‘I ought not to have said that, 
but—I love you! Oh, you do not know 
how dear you are to me.” 

‘¢ Say no more, I beg you! ’’ she cried: 
‘¢ T_T cannot marry you.”’ Then, witha 
fresh burst of tears, she sobbed: ‘*O, 
Leigh! Why did you doit?” 

Llewellyn caught her in his arms, but 
just then the carriage stopped and she 
drew herself quickly away. 

** Don’t !””’ she said in smothered tones. 
‘«If we are to be friends, you must never 
speak to me of this again—never !”’ 

(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 
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BY BELLE C. GREENE, 
(All Rights Reserved.) 


No. 5. 
4” AUNT BETSEY’S BOUDOIR. 


“\ HEN our daughter Car’line 
was married, she had jest 
exactly one hundred and 
ninety-nine presents, and 
after we’d counted ’em over 
and found how it was, her 
par laughed, and says he: 

‘I guess we’d better make it an even 
tew hundred,” and ’cordin’ly he went 
down to the store, and bought her a nice 
wooden choppin’ bowl ; it wasa harnsome 
one, and a good one, made right out o’ 
the heart of arock maple tree. Car’line 
seemed pleased enough with it, but after- 
wards when her par wa’n’t round, shesaid 
to me, private, that ‘‘like’s not she 
shouldn’t ever use it. She didn’t believe 
they et much hash in New York City,” 
(there’s where she was goin’ to to live, 
you know), ‘but she said how she could 
gild it over on the outside, and use it 
for a sardinnyair (which is the French 
for flower-pot), in her conservatory, and 
it would be jest the thing. 

I couldn’t begin ter tell ye what the one 
hundred and ninety-nine presents was, 
but I'll try to mention some on ’em. A 
good many wa’n’t exactly fit to go intew 
a nice New York house, and a rich man’s 
house at that, (for Mister Gordon, her 
husband, was awful rich), though' they'd 
dew fust rate for Punkinville. 

Car’line knew how onsootable they was, 
and she laughed over more’n one of ’em, 
but she cried tew, for they showed how 
much the folks set by her, and she knew 
what sacerfices a good many underwent in 
order to give ’em to her. 

The day before the weddin’, we spread 
‘em all out in the spare chamber, and 
took Richard in to see’em. 

There was two pairs of white woolen 
stockin’s, with little short legs, sech as 
our gran’-mothers used ter wear; they 
was from Aunt Sally Baker, she knit ’em 
herself. There was a number ’o drawed 
in rugs, enough ter kiver our spare cham- 
ber floor ’bout over; one of ’em was from 





Mis’ Deacon Laton, and had great pur- 
ple rosesonit. That was the harnsomest. 

Then there was a risin’sun bed quilt 
pieced up outo’ red and yeller calico, from 
Square Babbitt’s wife, a hair wreath in an 
oval black-walnut frame, froni Mis’ Bangs, 
with her own hair and Mister Bangses 
made into great big flowers in the middle, 
and the Bangs children’s hair in smaller 
flowers all around the outside. Car’line 
said how hair work was all ‘‘ gone by; ”’ 
I was sorry, for I thought that wreath was 
ruther pretty and it must ’a been a sight 
o’ work to dew it. There was tidies, and 
chair kivers, and painted picters—oh, a 
master lot on ’em, and I should say they 
looked middlin’ well, but I aint much of 
a judge o’ sech things. 

Richard said he reckoned it wouldn’t 
be contrary ter Scriptur’ to worship ary 
one of ’em, because they wa’n’t no like- 
ness of anything in the airth or in the 
waters under the airth ; but if not wicked, 
he ’lowed it would be mighty poor taste. 
That’s what he said any way. 

Serinthy Ann Gribbin, she give the cap 
sheaf of a picter. It was an ile paintin’ in 
a harnsome gilt frame, and repersented a 
brook with a mounting set down beside 
o’nt, and a large tree growin’ in acuri’s 
kind of a way, part out o’ the mounting, 
and part out o’ the water—it was terrible 
curis, but the branches hung down beauti- 
ful and green and looked refreshin’. There 
was a goose, I took herter be, sailin’ on 
the water, jest as nateral as life. When I 
spoke o’ the goose, Richard and Car’line 
laughed, and said I ‘‘ mustn’t call it a 
goose, it was laid out ter be a swan!" 

Isaid ‘‘I didn’t care what it was laid 
out ter be; it wasa beautiful bird, any- 
way, and jest as nateral as life, as I said 
afore.” 

Serinthy Ann done the picter herself, 
and she never took a lesson in paintin’ in 
her life. Richard said how it would be 
money throwed away, if she should, 
which was a high compliment, I took it. 

Speakin’ o’ picters, Car’line told me 
that Richard’s folks had got one picter in 
their house that cost a thousand dollars ; 
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and I said it was a wicked, shameful waste 
o’ money. Ideclare! If anybody but 
Car’line had told me sech a story I 
wouldn’t a believed ’em! I didn’t s’pose 
there was a picter in the world that cost 
so much money! Why! you can git a 
good farm, good medder land, right here 
in Punkinville, for a thousand dollars, 
and as for picters, we find plenty of ’em 
all round us for nothin’—/ive Picters, as it 
were ! 

There’s one I see every pleasant sum- 
mer mornin’, frommy back door; I wish 
I could describe it, but Ican’t, nor begin 
tew. There lay the smooth, green med- 
ders, with the pretty, crooked brooks 
windin’ through ’em, and on both sides, 
ter the right and left, the pasturin’ lands, 
where the cattie feed so peaceful and con- 
tented ; then, away off in the distance, 
the sollum lookin’ mountings, with the 
shadders creep, creepin’ ’round ’em or 
restin’ on their tops, while like’s not, all 
the time the sun shines bright and pleas- 
ant down below in the valley. 

It’s an awful harnsome picter, painted 
by God ‘himself, and I’d like ter see the 
thousand dollar ile paintin’ that could 
hold a candle tew it! 

But there! I hain’t mentioned the 
most important present, and the one that 
pleased Richard and Car’line the most. 

Car’line’s Aunt Betsey Hawkins give 
her a rag carpit! Yes, she cut the rags 
and wove it herself. She had an old- 
fashioned loom, sech as they used to 
weave rag carpits on; and, years ago, she 
done a thrivin’ business at it. Folks 
from fur and near brought their rags, all 
cut and sewed in strips, and wound in 
great balls, and she wove ’em intew car- 
pitin’, at so much a yard. 

Even in late years she has wove a good 
many ; folks like em, they are so warm 
and wear so well. 

The one she give Car’line was a beauty, 
and anybody’d say so; I don’t care if 
they’re New York folks, or Philadelphy 
folks, or any other kind o’ folks. It was 
made o’ soft colors, drab and brown 
mostly, with a little narrer stripe o’ yel- 
ler runnin’ through it. Richard said it 
was wonderful how Aunt Betsey could 
make it so harnsome out o’ nothin’ but 
rags, and he praised it till she felt as 
proud as a peacock. She was over sev- 


enty year old, and was gittin’ a little 
childish, you know. 

Old Mis’ Plummer she give ’em a great 
tub of her best June butter; said how 
she’d heard that in New York they had to 
eat olymargyreen and the Old Harry ’n 
all for butter—anything, in pint o’ fact, 
but good, honest butter—and _ she 
couldn’t bear the thought o’ Car’line’s 
eatin’ the pizen stuff. 

Richard told her he guessed the safest 
way would be, for him to make a trade 
with her to supply ’em with butter the year 
round, and ’cordin’ly they struck a bargin 
on the spot; and an outragyous stiff price 
it was he ’greed ter pay her, tew. But 
I was glad on’t, and hoped now, Mis’ 
Plummer would have a little money ter 
spend. Her husband aint poor, but he’s 
tight as the bark tew a tree, and she never 
has a cent to call her own. That’s why 
she had to give Car’line butter for a wed- 
din’ present, and I don’t believe her hus- 
band would ’a let her give that, if he’d 
known anything about it. 

Wall, I haint mentioned half the 
things of course, there was sech a stack 
on ’em, and when they was packin’ to go 
to their home in New York, Richard said 
to Car'line, ‘‘ What’s the use o’ cartin’ 
all this ere calamity out to New York! 
We can’t dew nothin’ with it there, ‘less 
we burn it up! why not leave it here with 
your Mar—stack it away up in the garret 
or somewheres ?”’ 

But Car’line felt different about it, and 
she couldn’t bear to have him speak so, 
She looked at him with the tears in her 
pretty eyes, and says she, tremerlous, but 
decided, ‘‘No, indeed! Richard! We 
must take ’em all along. I wouldn’t make 
one o’ the Punkinville folks feel bad, for 
the hull of New York! Oh, they must 
go, somehow !”’ 

When he see how she felt about it, he 
didn’t say no more. La! he’d take out 
Punkinville meetin’-house and set it down 
in their parlor, if he thought it would 
please her! I wonder if he’ll alwers be so 
fond o’ Car’line! 

I went home with ’em for a few days, 
to help ’em git settled down and so on. 
I s’pose their house was pretty much like 
other houses all around it, but it ’peared 
ter me like a great palace; I never se 
nothin’ equil tew it. Some things wa 
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awfal queer and curi’s, for instance, instid 
of doors they had heavy velvit curtin’s, 
as thick as a board—fortyairs, they 
called ’em—and there wa’n’t a stove in 
the house except in the kitchen ; the heat 
was all manifactured somehow in the sul- 
ler, and destriberted round in some mys- 
terious way, I dunno’ how; but they 
said the house was kep’ as warm as summer, 
the year round, even in the coldest days. 

In Car’line’s room, beside o’ the bed 
where they slep’, was five little white but- 
tons set intew the wall, and if Car’line 
(‘fore she was up, layin’ in her bed, mind 
ye), put her finger on No. 1, it rung a 
bell in the servants’ room, and routed 
them up; if she touched No. 2, it lit the 
gas over her dressin’ table, and made her 
room as light as day; No. 3 called up the 
servant-man, the du¢ler, they called him, 
andsoon. Car’line said it was done by 
‘lectricity, but it did beat all, anyway.’ 

I told her they’d ‘git so’s ter run 
everything by some kind o’ magic, bimeby; 
then all we shall have to dew will be to 
laze in our beds, and once in a while 
touch a button in the wall, if we want 
anything !” 

We went through the rooms together, 
and Car’line admired everything, and 
thanked Richard for thinkin’ of every 
least little thing for her comfort, as he had 
done ; and he seemed more than satisfied, 
because she was. 

But when we had been the rounds, Car’- 
line slipped away, and Richard missed 
her, and begun ter fuss. (He can’t bear 
to have her out of his sight a minute.) 
‘Where in the world do you s’pose she’s 
gone ?’’ says he, and we both started back 
up-stairs to find her. 

When we come to the store-room, where 
the trunks and things was that we'd 
brought from Punkinville, there set Car’- 
line on the great roll o’ rag carpetin’, and 
she was cryin’ as if her heart would break. 

Richard flung himself down ’side of 
her, and took her in his arms as he would 
a baby. 

‘¢Why, Car’line!’’ says he, ‘‘ cryin’? 
and on our very fust evenin’ at home— 
what zs the matter ?’’ says he. 

Then she told him, betwixt sobbin’ and 
laughin’, that it was on account o’ the 
tag carpit and the rest o’ the things the 
Punkinville folks had given her. 


‘¢ And I see as plain as you dew,”’ says 
Car’line, ‘‘ that they ain’t noways sootable 
ter put in sight in this house; but I love 
*em—yes, I love ’em every one !’’ gittin’ 
more hystericky every minute. ‘‘And I 
can’t and won’t tuck ’em away in the 
garret, for the rats ter eat up—J say J 
won't!” ‘ 

‘¢Jest think,” she goes on, the tears 
streamin’ down her face—‘‘jest think, 
how will all the dear old friends feel— 
Aunt Betsey, and dear, dear Aunt Sarah, 
and Deacon Laton’s wife, and all the kind 
old neighbors, that have known and loved 
me; and been good to me, ever sence I 
was born—that loved my mother; that 
mourn for her still—how will they feel, I 
say, when they come to see us, and find 
we don’t consider their presents fit ter be 
seen! Not one of ’em is really beautiful 
or artistick, I’m afraid, and some is dret- 
ful; but, Richard, they must be honored 
in this house! ”’ 

She lifted her head a minute like a 
s‘ately lily in a storm, then’ took ter sob- 
bin’ and cryin’ agin. 

It made Richard jest about crazy to 
see her so. 

‘« Have ’em exactly as you want ’em, 
and where you want ’em, darlin’,” he 
said. ‘‘ Put the rag-carpit in the parlor 
if you wan’ ter and the ile abomination 
and all the rest of "em! Why, Car’line! 
what do J care, if you are only happy !’’ 
says he. 

But she only cried the more. 

‘You are good, so good,” she said, 
dismal, ‘‘but I don’t feel as if Z could 
bear ter see ’em always in our rooms— 
sech bad taste—they’d look so, so éncon- 
grewous,"” says she, ‘‘they’d—they’d 
drive me crazy!” 

‘¢QOh-h? they would?’ says Richard, 
laughin’ in spite of himself. 

‘«¢ You know they would !”’ sobbed Car- 
line, pettishly, ‘‘and I don’tsee how you 
can be willin’ to have ’em !” 

Then Richard was in a quanderry and 
no mistake. ‘It is alla terrible muddle, 
aint it?’’ says he, and he set there quite 
a while in speakless misery holdin’ her 
little hands and lookin’ into her pretty 
downcasted face, and tryin’ ter think 0” 
some way out on’t. 

All of asudden he jumped up and begun 
ter tare round the room like a wild injin. 
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‘* Hooray! hooray! I’ve got an 
idee!’’ he hollers, dancin’ up and 
down before Car’line. ‘‘ Cheer up! 
cheer up, Car’line, right off! You know 
the unfurnished room, the—the children’s 
room, that is ter be, sometime, dear?”’ 
says he, kissin’ Car’line’s blushin’ cheeks. 
** Wall, what’s ter hender our riggin’ that 
up for a kind of old-fashioned spare- 
reom ! 

«« Put down the rag-carpit, and lay the 
drawed-in rugs around on it, hang up the 
picters and _ ile-paintin’s, spread the 
risin-sun quilt on the bed, et settery, et 
settery—scatter all the rest o’ the presents 
kinder promis’cus, you know, and there 
you have it! and what’s more, you'll 
have a good lookin’ room as well as an 
interestin’ one, for as everything will har- 
monize it can’t be inartistick,”’ says he. 

‘¢Then when our Punkinville friends 
comes ter see us, they’ll occupy it, and 
feel honored and happy in dewin’ so!”’ 

Car’line was delighted. ‘It will be 
lovely!’’ she said, clappin’ her hands. 
** Richard! you are a genius! You have 
helped me out o’ the wust dilemmy I ever 
got intew!”’ 

They couldn’t set about the job at once, 
for there was some few pieces o’ furnitoor 
they’d got to send to Punkinville for, in 
order ter carry out the plan complete ; but 
in a week’s time they arrove: an old 
mahogany bedstid, a little spindle-legged 
table, and a chist o’ drawers. with 
brass trimmin’s and claw feet ; all of ’em 
was Car’line’s gran’mar’s, and her mars 
after her. 

Wall, when they got that room: done, 
it was a success, and no mistake! It was 
Punkinville Jdiled down, as you might 
say, for, as Richard said, no one room in 
Punkinville ever begun to contain so many 
treasures and works of art! 

In front of the great winder that looked 
out on to the city street, was the little 
spindle-legged light stand, as graceful and 
airy a little table as I ’bout ever see, and 
layin’ on it was Car’line’s mar’s hymn- 
book and testament. The little rockin’- 
chair she used ter set in, stood close 
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beside on’t, and Car'’line told me private, 
that she reckoned that when she got tired 
of her velvit carpits and marble statooary, 
of her grand company and all the city 
dewin’s—she reckoned it would be a great 
comfort ter shet herself up in that room, 
and set down in her mar’s little rocker, 
and read a verse or tew, out o’ the old 
bible or hymn-book, and then think or 
pray a spell, or, mebby, fall off inter 
dreamin’ of the sweet and dear old days, 
when she was a simple little country girl. 

Not that Car’line expected ter be really 
home-sick or unhappy! No, indeed! 
how could she, with the best husband in 
the world, and every identicle thing that 
heart could wish !—but she expected ter 
keep her old feelin’s and her old simplic- 
ity, and she wouldn’t be Car’line if she 
didn’t. 

Wall, they christened the old-fashioned 
room 

“‘ Aunt Betsey’s Bowdoor,” 


and it went by that name ever after. 

As luck would have it, Aunt Betsey 
herself was the fust one of the Punkin- 
ville folks ter visit’em, and she dedicated 
it, so ter speak. 

When it come bed-time and Car’line 
went up with her to her room, she see 
the name on the door in beautiful illoomi- 
nated letters, 


“¢ Aunt Betsey’s Bowdoor,” 


and when she went inside, and see her 
rag carpit on the floor, and all the homey 
things around her, she wiped her eyes, 
and smiled as pleased as could be, and 
says she to Car’line, 

‘¢ Lawful sakes! Car’line, I should 
feel ter home in this ere room if it was in 
Africy! But whata pity ter put all your 
pootiest things in the company room! I 
should think you’d want ’em where you 
could enjoy ’em yourself! But I alwers 
knowed you was the most onselfish creatur 
in the world ! 

And Car’line blushed and smiled, feel- 
in’ a little guilty, but pretty well satisfied 
after all. 
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Apple-%lossoms. 
BY MARIAN C. L. REEVES. 
Author of « A Wave of the Sea” etc., etc., 


(See Frontispiece Illustration.) 


« Your apple-blooms are fragrant 
Beyond the breath of the south ; 
Every bud for an airy kiss 
Is lifting a rosy wee mouth, _ 
Hum, hum, hum—and hour by hour— 
Hum, hum, hum—and bloom: 
But the human world waiteth its human flower, 
Dear, my lady, come home!” 
HE poet might not have been 
altogether satisfied with 
Nannie’s version of his spring 
song; but Rex Dacre, listening, 
and watching the girl’s own 
rosy wee mouth pucker itself 
up for an impotent whistle over the words 
she could not remember—Rex Dacre was 
of opinion that the hiatus was quite the 
prettiest part of the song. 
And all the while she was singing and 
humming, she was robbing his apple-tree. 
Blossoms in her hair, in her breast, in 
her tucked-up gown held in one hand ; 
in her garden-hat swinging from a bough 
of this gnarled tree, where she and Rex 
used to play at lovers in their childish 
days, and hide their little letters in its 
great hollow. Scattered blossoms, too, in 
the petals fallen at her feet, as if she were 
the very spring, and the path strewn for 
her coming. 
«Dear my lady, come home!” 
she sang, with presently a variation : 
‘‘Dear, my lord king! only, don’t 
come, good Rex, and catch me in the act! 
Just wait until this evening: 
“TI plucked pink blossoms from my—no, your— 
apple-tree, 
And wore them all that evening in my hair; 
Then in due season when, I went to see, 
I found no apples there.” 


No matter, for the apples would be 


‘yours, Rex, not mine; and though I 


might make away with the blossoms, I 
should have some scruples about the cart- 
load of apples allthese represent. Incon- 
sistency, thy name is—’”’ 

** Nannie.”’ 

Rex! had come upon her, round the 
bole of the old tree, and had her hands in 
his, blossoms and all. 

‘¢ Little Nannie Netticoat !’’ 
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She dropped her tucked-up skirt, with 
its pink and white load, over its revela- 
tion of white petticoat. 

‘‘ No insinuations, Rex, if you please. 
And you needn’t try to run down my nose, 
for it turns up, you know you always said.” 

‘‘T unsay it now, then. But not the 
old name, Nannie Netticoat. I should 
feel that I had lost my little friend.” 

She stood blushing and smiling at him. 

‘* A little friend, indeed? The longer 
she stands the shorter she grows, eh? But, 
Rex, have you come home for good ?”’ 

‘‘T hope so. That is, if you are glad 
to see me? Otherwise, there is not much 
good in my coming.”’ 

Of which remark she took no notice, 
but said, with a wave of a broken apple- 
bough round upon the neglected orchard: 

‘« You see, everything is going to rack 
and ruin. If the king abdicates for two 
whole years to roam the world over, he 
must not expect to find his realm prosper- 
ing. We all turn rebels,” shesaid, waving 
her bough before her face, and peeping 
at him through the blossoms. 

His face changed as he stepped forward. 

‘‘Nannie, if you knew—there was 
something I had to tell you, but I was not 
free to do it ; at least, I feared—I was not 
sure—I went away to makesure. Nannie, 
if you knew—”’ 

‘¢ That yonder are some of your guests 
coming down the periwinkle walk now, 
and that you are to see to it that they do 
not rob your orchard,’’ she said, lightly, 
turning off his words. ‘‘ You see, I can 
stay no longer to take care of your prop- 
erty ; I must be off with my own plunder.” 

She was gone before he could stop her, 
if, indeed, he wished to, with yonder 
bevy of his guests coming into fuller 
view, as Mamie vanished under the low- 
branched fruit trees. 

It was not long after dark, when she bent 
low under them again, running lightly 
from the cottage, at the foot of the lane, 
to the great house where everybody was 
gathering to welcome the heir, who, after 
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two years’ wandering, was now entering 
on his heritage. 

The girl looked, in the moonlight, 

pausing under the same patriarch of the 
orchard, as if she were its dryad stepping 
from out it; or, at least, as if the crabbed 
tree had showered down his very ‘best of 
blossoms upon her, by way of good wishes 
for her first ball. She nodded, stopping to 
drop a courtesy as she flitted past. 
»4‘‘ Thanks, lieber Freund; if my dress 
is anything better than a mere dowdy 
white muslin, it isto you Iowe it. Believe 
me, gracious Herr Apfelbaum—”’ 

But what Master Appletree was to be- 
lieve, never was added. In truth, it is 
doubtful if little Miss Nannie could have 


-expressed it in proper German, though, 


by an odd coincidence, she had been 
chatting away in that language as best she 
might, under the old tree (which might 
be supposed to understand her quite as 
well as the Talking Oak understood its 
Olivid), chattering away in that language, 
ever since a rumor came home that Rex 
Dacre was spending most of his time 
abroad in Germany. She had not made 
very much progress ; but at least she said, 
with a fair German accent: 

‘¢ Herr Apfelbaum—” 

Her breath was taken away by a torrent 
of German poured out on her, as she 
thought, in her bewilderment, from the 
very heart of the tree. 

But a quaint, foreign-looking figure, 
advancing toward her from the shadow into 
the moonlight, explained the matter so far. 

Farther, the stranger was trying to do 
it ; but it was all becoming more and more 
inexplicable to Nannie, with every word. 
What had Herr Rex Dacre to do with 
this woman, that she should come here 
seeking him—all the way from Germany ? 

‘*T must see him—he, too, wishes it,”’ 
Nannie at least made out; and she asked, 
in a passion of impatience : 

‘¢ Why do you come to me? Why do 
you not go on to the other house, since, 
as you say he wishes it ?”’ 

She had to translate into German as well 
as she could ; and then the woman slowly 
shook her head. Too many people; she 
must see him alone. 

Nannie had turned sharply, even before 
she finished speaking. Swift as the petals 
of the apple-blossoms driven in a gust of 
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wind, Nannie had flitted through the 
orchard, and across the terrace, brushing 
against Rex at the foot of the steps. 

‘*Why, Apple-blossom—” 

But her hands were too busy with gath- 
ering up the folds of her dress to heed 
his hand outstretched to her. And it fell 
at his side, when he heard her message. 

‘¢ A German woman? Why did she not 
come up to the house? Where is she?” 

‘«She sat down in the summer-house, 
under the pear-tree, asl came away. Yes, 
you had better go to her at once. No 
matter about me; I can go in and find 
Clare for myself. Nobody has arrived yet?” 

She turned from him, and ran lightly 
up the steps. But as soon as he had 
passed round the corner of the terrace, 
she stole softly down again. 

She would not go in to see his sister; 
though Clare in the old days had made a 
pet of the younger girl, before Clare mar- 
ried and went away, and Rex was 
suddenly off for Europe. She would not 
goin; she would go home to the cottage, 
and old Aunt Nancy, and the miserable, 
narrow, mean life— 

It had never seemed narrow and mean 
to Nannie before; and she had been as 
far as possible from being miserable in it. 
But she dashed the tears away with a hand 
that shook, and the trees doubled them- 
selves in a mist as she slipped past them. 

To go by the road, she would be sure 
to meet some of the arriving guests; to 
stay another minute here, she would not. 
So nothing remained, but to steal her 
way past the edge of the orchard, while 
the. two—lovers, Nannie called them so 
boldly to herself—were safe in the bowery 
summer-house. 

But when she had reached the old ap- 
ple-tree, she pressed close up against it 
for shelter: for the two were pacing up 
and down the alley between the trees be- 
yond, and she could not pass unseen. 

She would not pass, then ; she would wait 
until they reached the end of the alley. 

How it was, she hardly knew: but from 
pressing close against the tree, she found 
herself crouching inside the hollow. 

Safe hidden: an eavesdropper. 

For one exultant moment she couched 
her head on her breast, listening with her 
very heart-beats stilled. : 

O, and she had a right to know the 
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meaning of this woman’s coming. Rex 
Dacre should not look in her, Nannie’s 
eyes, should not touch her hand, at part- 
ing and at meeting, as if the old un- 
spoken tie held good between them ; and 
all the while, this woman— 

And then, with a sudden rush of hor- 
ror at herself, the girl bowed down her 
head upon her knee, hiding her shamed 
and guilty face, locking her hands tight 
over her ears, to shut out every sound. 

How long she had crouched there, she 
did not know. Every tremulous moment 
seemed an age of torture; but she dared 
not look up, she dared not listen if the 
lovers were still there ; lest involuntarily 
she should play the part of spy, which 
she now accused herself of coming here 
deliberately to do. 

When she felt her two hands drawn 
gently away from her ears, she glanced 
up, dazed. 

‘¢Come forth, little dryad of the old 
apple-tree,” Rex was saying to her lightly. 

There was moonlight enough, however, 
filtering through the ragged boughs upon 
this side, to show the grave look in his eyes. 

‘Let me alone!’ gasped the girl. 
‘How can you speak to me? I wouldn’t 
speak to you, if I had caught you at it. 
Don’t you see what I’ve been doing?” 

‘¢ Stopping your ears, and hiding your 
eyes, eh? And you needn’t have troubled 
yourself to do the former, for Gretchen 
Dacre and I were speaking German.” 

Gretchen Dacre! 

It was a poor little white and shivery 
thing that crept out of the hollow of the 
tree, and tried to raise her eyes to his. 

‘« Ah, but I know German a little,’’she 
said—then hastily: ‘‘But I did not hear 
a single word.” 

‘It makes no matter who hears,’’ he 
answered, steadily. ‘‘ Every one has got 
to hear, and that soon. But tell me, 
Nannie, since when have you been a Ger- 
man scholar?’’ 

‘¢«Since you went to Germany.” 

She did not think of the admission in 
her words, until he had gathered her, 
limp muslin, crushed apple-blossoms and 
all, into his arms. 

‘¢ Sweetheart, after all, the estate is not 
everything! Let the estate go—a foot of 


ground under the old apple-tree is 


* Room to stand and love in for an hour.” 

She laid her two hands on his breast, 
holding herself off from him. 

‘¢For an hour,’’ she said, bitterly. 
‘¢That is it—me first; then Gretchen 
Dacre afterwards—”’ 

He let his arms fall from about her. 

But though she cast a hurried glance 
this way and that, around her, as if she 
would have broken away, there was that 
in his glance which held her still. 

‘¢Gretchen Dacre—what do you know 
about her?’”’ 

‘¢ Not much,”’ she laughed, shrilly, not 
knowing that she laughed at all. ‘If 
she is waiting in the summer-house yon- 
der, perhaps she will come and help her 
husband out in his explanation—”’ 

‘*She has gone up to the house—her 
house. As to her husband, he is gone, 
these two years, where no explanation is 
ever needed. Is it possible you do not 
understand, Nannie, that the woman was 
my uncle Reginald Dacre’s wife?’’ 

‘¢Rex! Rex!” 

‘¢ And that I had a suspicion of the 
truth, when he died; and the place revert- 
ing to me as next to kin, I found among 
his papers two or three German letters from 
his Gretchen. I went abroad to trace 
her, following up the clue found in the 
letters; but, aftermy search, came home, 
believing that the old family place here 
was really mine. Believing that I came 
home to you, Nannie.”’ . 

‘“*To me?” 

‘¢ Because I would say nothing to you 
of what was in my heart while this affair 
was pending. I.thought I loved you too 
well to ask you to bea poor man’s wife.” 

The girl’s soft laugh broke in on him. 

‘¢Why, what have I ever known, but 
poverty all my life, Rex? I shouldn’t 
know what to dowith wealth. I should 
make a very poor rich man’s wife. Buta 
poor one’s—well, you know the apple- 
blossoms grow by the cottage-doors— 

‘* And 


«Your apple-blooms are fragrant 
Beyond the breath of the South,” 


Rex Dacre reminds her. And to finish 
the quotation, perhaps it is not only 
every bud, that for 


“ An airy kiss 
Is lifting a rosy wee mouth,” 
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@ur Baron, or Anherst Wall. 


BY MYRTLE MYRRICK. 


E BARON alone seemed pre-occu- 
pied, but started visibly as the 
echoes of our merriment re- 
sounded through the 
old hall, There was 
a low, wide fire- place at one end of the 
room, and some one had been thoughtful 
enough to bring sufficient dry sticks 
and branches to make a huge ‘‘ gypsy 
fire’ in its long, empty enclosure. The 
lambent, twinkling flames sent out a 
brilliant blaze, shedding bright gleams of 
ruddy light over the grand, old apart- 
ment, lending a warmth and glow to the 
elegant appointments, and reflecting in 
dim outline our grouped figures in the 
tall, stainless mirrors which stood at either 
end of ‘la salon.’’ One could see by 
the fitful gleams from our gypsy fire that 
the ‘‘furnishings,’’ rich, elegant and 
gorgeous, had been arranged by the 
aristocratic refinement of years gone by; 
quaint and exquisitely worked paintings 
adorned the frescoed walls ; etchings by 
Rembrandt, landscapes by Claud Lorraine, 
and sketches by Van Dyke, were inter- 
mingled with the greatest care in regard 
to light and coloring. Groups of artistic 
statuary, placed at intervals, added their 
bronzed and marble presence to the scene, 
and a grand piano (which seemed some- 
what strange to me, with a large quantity 
of sheet music lay scattered about, as 
if the performer, after carelessly handling 
it over, had left it just as it was used), 
with numerous other musical instruments, 
occupied a convenient alcove; heavy velvet 
carpets covered the floors, while damask 
and plush, vieing with each other in soft- 
ness and texture, artistically overspread 
the antique furniture that made comfort- 
able the spacious apartments, while great 
chandeliers hung heavy and bronzed from 
the high arched ceiling, shivering their 
dust-covered but once gleaming pendants 
in surprise at this unwonted intrusion. 
From this room opened a smaller one, 
which we inspected with great interest. It 
had evidently been the boudoir of the lady 
of the manor, and appeared as if it might 
have been occupied only yesterday, as the 
‘* bric-a-brac’’ which formed a great por- 
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tion of its adornment was scattered hither 
and thither in pretty, careless confusion, 
and the whole presented a recess of ‘* pic- 
turesque untidiness.”’ 

Portraits of various members of the 
‘¢house of Anherst’’ graced the walls, 
and conspicuous among them I noticed 
those which I thought must have been of 
this immediate family. One was a beauti- 
ful girl, with bright, golden hair, rose- 
tinted face, and sapphire-blue eyes, which 
smiled down upon me from the ‘‘ mists 
of vanished years,” and which, I had 
made up my mind, was Madam Anherst, 
as a girl; another, showed a sweet, ma- 
tronly woman of perhaps forty-five, with 
the same colored hair and eyes as the 
first (only slightly faded), and a dainty 
lace cap covered the shapely head—this I 
knew must be a portrait representing the 
same person, but taken only a few years 
ago. The third was the ‘‘old Baron” 
himself, stately and aristocratic, his flash- 
ing dark eyes, white moustache, and severe 
‘¢ Burnsides ’’ giving him the appearance of 
a‘* handsome man,’’ although I recollected 
having seen him when quite a child, and 
did not think him so at the time. There 
were several others of not overly-prepos- 
sessing appearance, who seemed to frown 
down cold disapproval upon our merry 
faces and chattering tongues. 

‘¢ Oh, Ellie ! is it not a lovely face ?”’ I 
turned, to find little Madge intently re- 
garding a portrait, which I had overlooked 
(as it hung apart from the others), her 
great eyes full of mute admiration. And 
indeed the face was one of rare beauty—I 
paused in astonishment! The painting 
was that of a young girl with a clear-cut, 
beautiful face, framed around by a mass 
of rich, dark hair, piled high on her 
shapely head—the lips were cherry-ripe, 
and slightly apart—the throat snowy white 
and adorned with asimple strand of pearls, 
while a bracelet studded in antique de- 
sign with the same gems clasped the ex- 
quisitely moulded wrist, and a crescent 
of the same jewels caught back the waves 
of jetty hair. The eyes held one spell- 
bound! Large and glorious, they almost 
seemed to speak in their soft brilliancy. 
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I stood riveted to the spot, scarcely heed- 
ing the busy chatter of my friends around 
me, and gazed long and earnestly into 
those lustrous, dreamy eyes. Ah! I 
thought—if this is only the shadow what 
must the original be? I heard a deep 
moan beside me, and, turning, saw that 
Le Baron had just left my side. 

Slowly and very reluctantly we followed 
the others who had left the room to pro- 
ceed with their exploration. ‘It is very 
dark, Ellie! But do not be afraid,’ 
cried Miriam’s cheery but muffled voice, 
and I felt better assured, as with Madge 
clinging to my arm, and Le Baron’s 
steady hand guiding me, I groped my 
way through the chilly corridor (for the 
light from our fire did not extend this far). 
Great draughts of cold air rushed in upon 
us, and nothing could be seen but the 
“‘skurry of the bright-eyed mice across 
the floor.’”’ Five minutes passed, and I 
was growing accustomed to the darkness, 
in fact, I rather ‘‘ enjoyed the eerie shad- 
ows that peopled its dim recesses,’’ as gob- 
lin-like we glided through the glimmering 
“night.” - 

Just here, we had a suggestion from 
the ‘‘advance guard,’’ saying they had 
reached the end, and for us not tocome any 
further, as it seemed to be nothing but a de- 
serted hall. Turning, I heard distinctly the 
low and exquisitely sweet tones of a piano. 
For an instant I paused—could I be mis- 
taken? Had anyone else heard it? Was 
it one of our number that had remained 
behind? No! I remembered that we 
were the last to leave the salon. All 
this flashed through my mind in an in- 
credibly short space of time, and I had 
nearly made up my mind-it was fancy, 
and was about to start on, when my eyes 
fell upon Le Baron’s face, and I stocd 
riveted to the spot. He was leaning 
against the stone wall, his breath coming 
and going in quick, short gasps, while 
every vestige of color had fled from his 
face, and his arms hung limp and nerve- 
less by his side. ‘‘Baron!’’ I gasped; 
but the words I would fain have uttered 
trembled, then died on my lips, as again 
the soft, melodious strains fell, at first 
tremulously, then, in a wild shower of 
thrilling harmony, vibrated through the 
dim corridor. ‘‘For God’s sake!’’ I 


whispered, ‘‘let us go on;’’ and, not 
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waiting for his reply, I rushed blindly 
on, as fast as my tottering limbs would 
carry me, through all that hateful dark- 
ness, past grim arches and ghost-like 
columns, with only one point in view— 
to gain the fire-lit salon; but, agony! 
as I approached, the music grew nearer 
and nearer. What should I do? And 
then I remembered the salon was the 
only means of egress. Gathering cour- 
age, 1 dashed on—anything, rather than 
this fearful blackness! At last, with 
panting breath, I staggered in the door- 
way. The flickering light cast long, 
dancing shadows over the room, making 
a striking tableau in color; my head 
grew strangely dizzy, and I grasped the 
woodwork for support; a film floated be- 
fore my eyes, and I felt weak and faint. 
With an almost superhuman effort I re- 
gained my self-possession. Gradually the 
mist melted away, and I saw a figure 
seated at the piano. I leaned heavily 
against the doorway, my frame trembling 
with excitement and my eyes fixed in fas- 
cination upon the form ‘in front of me. 
Was I losing my mind? For there, seated 
in careless grace before me, and utter- 
ly oblivious of my presence, was the 
living image of the beautiful, dark-eyed 
woman whose portrait I had seen scarce 
ten minutes before. Her face was color- 
less, and her magnificent dark hair was 
wound in exquisite grace above her fair, 
high forehead; a soft, crimson robe fell 
from her lovely shoulders, and her great, 
dark eyes were raised in hushed, passion- 
ate eagerness, as her white, jeweled fingers 
swept the ivory keys in a burst of har- 
mony. Spell-bound, I stood gazing at her 
marvelous loveliness, and drinking in the 
music that came forth like magic at the 
touch of her slender fingers. Fearing, 
yet fascinated, I listened. Some one 
brushed by me, but I heeded not who it 
was until they approached the musician, 
and I saw it was Le Baron; but, had I 
not known him well, I would not have 
recognized, in the man before me, Baron 
Breton! His dark eyes glowed with un- 
uttered passion and his tall frame swayed 
like a reed as he neared the beautiful, un- 
conscious girl. Pausing, he struggled with 
himself for an instant; then, in a lew, 
hollow voice, he cried, ‘‘Lillian!’’ The 
music ceased, and the fair hands fell list- 
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less in her lap. The light faded in Le 
Baron’s eyes, and he reeled backward, as 
if struck by a blow; but not a sound es 
caped the lips of the lovely musician. 
Again he’ staggered forward, and again 
the name trembled on his lips—‘é Lil- 
lian!’’ With a muffled scream she sprang 
up, and, turning, she fixed her glorious 
eyes in painful hesitancy upon the hand- 
some face before her. A moment she 
stood, the jeweled fingers interlocking 
nervously, and a strange, wonderful light 
coming and going in the great, luminous 
eyes. Then the white hands were ex- 
tended in a dim appealing, and the lips 
softly framed the word ‘‘ Victor!’’ ‘*LI- 
lian! Lillian!’’ And Victor Breton had 
clasped the lovely, slender figure in his 
strong arms, while great tears rained 
down on the glossy, raven hair. 

My eyes grew strangely moist, and I 
turned away, feeling, faintly, I knew not 
what, but knowing that it would be un- 
raveled soon. Scarcely thinking what I 
was doing, I made my way to the dim 
corridor, and there I discovered my 
friends in a wild paroxysm of terror. 
With a trembling voice I told them all I 
knew, and together we returned to the 
boudoir. Closing the door between that 
and the salon, we seated ourselves, awe- 
stricken and silenced, in any available 
place, and awaited results. Question after 
question was put to me with pale, trem- 
bling lips, and tearful eyes sought mine 
in vain but eager inquiry. For fully fif- 
teen minutes we sat thus, when suddenly 
the door was pushed violently open and a 
portly figure rushed in, slamming it as 
violently after her. She was weeping - 
hysterically and declaring, with frantic 
energy, ‘‘as ’ow she never expected it to 
’appen.’’ We were somewhat alarmed, 
but allowed her grief (or joy—we were 
unable to tell which) to slightly abate, 
when she told us, with streaming eyes, 
that her special charge, whose mind had 
been impaired, had at last returned to 
reason; and here a fresh burst of tears 
convulsed her frame, and for a moment 
she was unable to continue. After a few 
moments she went on: ‘‘Yes, yes, me 
leddies, poor Miss Lillian, the Baron’s 
only child, ’ave been that insane (here we 
all gave a little gasp, and a hundred ques- 
tions arose to our lips ; but immediately 
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stopped there, as she continued), ‘‘h’and 
for ten long years hive kept it secret 
‘ere, in this dear old castle, and h’I've 
watched her day h’and night, the dear 
pet !’’ (and a sob stopped her voice for an 
instant). ‘*She was such a leddie, h’and 
we all loved her so; but her h’old nurse 
’ave kept to ’er through h’it h’oll—’ain’t 
she, my precious?’’ She went on, as if 
talking to herself: ‘*H’and now to think 
she’s herself once more! but it was Mr, 
Victor as brought it about.” (Another 
gasp from her audience, and she con- 
tinued.) “They was h’engaged, and me 
Lord wouldn’t let ’im marry Miss Lillian 
because ’e was plain ‘ Mr.,’ with no title 
h’at all, h’and ’e went off, h’and h’after 
a year ’er father died, h’and then slowly 
’er dear mind began to give way until 
she were ’opeless, the poor darling; h’and 
then I traveled with ’er to find ’im, h’and 
we were gone for a year, looking for the 
poor Mr. Breton. Well, then we came 
back, h’and then I thought as ’ow h’l’d 
"ave no one know that Miss Anherst was 
totally insane, h’and h’l’ve kept it ’id 


these many years, h’and the place it was: 


thought to be ’aunted like; but now ’e’s 
come, h’and—h’and—my poor darling is 
safe, h’and’’—but at this moment the 
door swung gently open, and Le Baron, 
pale with joy, entered the room, with the 
beautiful, dark-eyed girl leaning on his 
arm, her dreamy eyes filled with unshed 
tears, and the ripe lips quivering with 
happiness. ‘‘ My friends (his voice trem- 
bled with eager earnestness and his eyes 
wandered over the expectant, upturned 
faces, then dropped with loving pride to 
the lovely woman at his side), ‘* Miss 
Lillian Anherst.’’ She smiled through 
her tears, and, raising her dark eyes, 
swept them from one to another of our 
faces with a glad, sweet welcome; then, 
turning, she said, ‘‘ Victor, is that all? 
They must know my story before they 
take me as a friend.’? And then, in a 
low, rich voice, he told us of it all. Suffice 
it to say that six months later they were 
married, and Lillian Anherst became the 
wife of the man she loved, and was wedded 
toatitle, after all. She is sitting by me, 
as I write, laughing merrily (and scold- 
ing, at the same time) at my story of her, 
declaring it ‘‘ entirely too pretty for me;” 
but then, you see, I know best. 
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The Story of a Spring Blossom. 


BY AMA BUATH. 


6 REN’T they beauties, Auntie?” 
A grimy little hand held out 
a bunch of blood- 
root blossoms, and 
a soft flush of plea- 
sure crept into a very eager little tace. 
Auntie was an invalid ; that is to say, she 
seldom left her couch; but she was the 
merriest, cheeriest woman who ever auntied 
a bunch of lively boys and girls. 

It was understood that the first fruits of 
everything belonged to her without ques- 
tion. The first snow drop that showed 
its tiny white bell in the garden was 
brought in triumph to her; so was the 
first apple blossom and the first straw- 
berry, and even the first snowball was 
tossed to her window ; for the boys knew 
she rejoiced with them in the bright sun- 
shine and clear, invigorating winter air. 
This season the snow drop had made its 
bow and retired some weeks before; the 
dainty wild wood hepaticas had gladdened 
her eyes, and recalled the time when she 
could wander in the great glad out-of- 
doors of early spring, when the whole 
world whispers one promise. ‘They brought 
back to her visions of a clear,soft sky, seen 
through a tracery of bare, yet swollen, 
branches and twiggery—she could hear 
once more the rustle of the dead leaves as 
she softly stirred them to reach the furry 
stems upholding so modestly their little 
blue crowns. 

Those days were over for her, but had 
left their sunshine in her life. 

And now, the pure white bloodroot 
blossom had come once more. Jennie 
brings a handful, with the query, ‘‘Aren’t 
they beauties, Auntie? I picked and 
picked—they seemed to beckon me to 
come and gather them, and they looked 
so delicate and pure I couldn’t bear to 
leave them out all night. But just look !”’ 
the child added, holding up a pair of 
hands stained and reddened by the juice 
of the plant—‘‘I s’pose that’s the reason 
it’s called bloodroot; I don’t see how 
such red blood cam make such a pure white 
blossom, do you ?”’ 

Auntie picked up one of the dainty 






stars and gently blew it open to examine 
the golden crown within, when all the 
petals dropped suddenly, leaving the bare 
stem in her hand. 

‘‘ That’s the way they always do,’’ she 
said. ‘*They never wither and droop as 
other flowers do. ‘They’re too much like 
a pure spirit to show any signs of decay, 
and they hardly seem to belong on this 
old earth, though in May it is beautiful 
enough for anything. Do you know 
the story, Jennie, about the origin of the 
flower? It’s an old, old tale, and dates 
back to the first settlement of this country. 
Bring your own little bench and rest 
here till tea time, and I’ll tell you 
about it.’’ 

«‘It was long ago, before cities and 
towns had had time to grow on this side 
of the water, and the people had to work 
so hard to get a living out of the earth 
that it is very possible they overlooked the 
little white blossom, for there was scant 
time in their busy lives to search for wild 
flowers. Be that as it may, the story 
claims for it a very romantic origin. The 
first settlers were generally plain, honest 
folk, and delved and dug in the field, and 
spun and baked and brewed within doors, 
and led hard, unsentimental lives for the 
most part; but, nevertheless, Cupid did 
his work among them, as well as else- 
where. Amy and Jacques were as hand- 
some a couple as one could find in a 
day’s walk, and well suited to each 
other, the neighbors said ; and they loved 
each other with all their hearts. Already 
the wedding day was shyly spoken of be- 
tween them, and Jacques liked to watch 
the pretty pink flush mount into the face 
of his beloved when he alluded toit. But, 
alas! suddenly a little doubt crept into 
his heart, a doubt that at first hardly 
called itself a suspicion; then his manner 
grew cold and distant and his heart 
estranged, and suddenly a word, a quick 
retort, and all was over between them. 
No explanation would he hear from her, 
and, indeed, she was too proud to offer it 
when she found he could for an instant 
doubt her devotion to him. 
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402 NIGHT BEFORE DAY. 


One more woman’s heart was broken ; 
one more woman must live her life alone, 
and see another take her place in the 
heart, and then in the home, which should 
have been her’s. 

But still she lived her life, baked, and. 
sewed and spun, and, after awhile, even 
sang over her spinning, as she stepped 
back and forth before the great wheel— 
sang in a low, soft voice hymns which 
breathed a promise of the coming rest 
and peace—with many a look outward 
and upward as she passed the many-paned 
windows. , 

And so she lived from day to day (and 
every life her’s touched was the better for 
it), until a whisper reached her that, 
stealthily and surely, a band of Indians 
was advancing on the peaceful little set- 
tlement, slaughter and revenge their end 
and aim. 

Then away she went, silently and 
swiftly on her errand of mercy, toward the 
cabin in the woods, where she knew the 
new: made wife waited, helpless and alone, 
the home coming of Ler husband from a 
short trip to a distant settlement. 

She reached the door, gave the alarm, 
saw the bride safely hidden in a place 
well known to her, and then, as she turned 


toward her homeward path, not far from 
the cabin’s threshold, she fell, stricken 
down by a shot from the stealthy, mur- 
derous enemy. 

On the spot where she yielded her life 
a sacrifice, the story says, year after year 
there sprang a flower, a stranger hitherto 
in that neighborhood. 

Each spring-time it lifted its pure white 


blossom to the May sunshine, and year . 


after year a man might be seen carefully, 
nay, reverently, plucking the blossoms, 
sighing as he saw the blood-red stains 
which the stems left on his hands. No 
one else was ever allowed to touch the 
flowers ; the little children looked with 
awe upon the spot where they grew, and 
watched with silent wonder as father and 
mother quietly walked away to a little 
clearing in the woods, a God’s acre in 
the forest, where, upon a turfy mound, 
they left the handful of snowy blossoms, 
a tribute to the pure, white soul who gave 
her life for their’s. 

‘‘Is that all, Auntie?’’ said a quiet 
voice. : 

‘‘That’s all, Maddchen; I heard the 
story when I was a little girl, and, per- 
haps, it is the reason the flower always 
seems to me different from any other.” 


Night Before Dap. 


BY J. HERBERT PHILLIPS. 


With low, sad notes, as if it sang in sleep, 
And fraught with tones of sorrow all its joy, 
Like some light hearted, gay and brave 
young boy, 
Who weeps and cries from out a saddened dream, 
Awakes himself, ashamed, with frightened 
scream, 


OY Wi waked him from his slumber deep 


A robin waked the bridegroom ere the night 
Had flown before the morning’s early light, 
And made him start to hear the saddened tone 
Echo loudly in his heart—a bitter moan, 

That burst his lips, and trembled in the air 

As if it, too, was frightened to be there. 


And as he, shiv’ring, oped his startled eyes, 
He heard his chamber filled with dying sighs, 
And saw the maiden that he was to wed 
Hovering, as an angel, o’er his head, 

And heard sweet sounds of Heaven all around 
Low mingling with the sighs of dying sound. 


He stretched his arms—she faded from his view; 

The last he saw a mist of greyish hue ; 

Then closed his eyes upon the fearful cloud 

Which wrapped him round, a living, deathly 
shroud, 

And chilled his blood while clinging fastly to him, 

As if cold death had come a love to woo him. 


And in the morn, they said his loving bride 

Had breathed his name, and breathing, she had 
died. 

An angel she, the day she was to wed; 

A speechless corpse—a thing among the dead; 

A mold of clay—a lifeless, shrinking mass, 

How long he sighed the weary day to pass. 
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A GHheel of fortune. 


BY OLIVIA LOVELL WILSON. 


Author of “A Legal Fetter,” « A Social Dagger,” « Luck of Ashmead,” etc., etc. 


X. 
A FORTUNE AND ITS BURDENS. 


UT if Mr. Halsted was troubled 
by visits from the other world, 
the spirit still haunted him the 
following day, when 
Sylvia once more vis- 
ited the ‘‘farm,’’ feeling eager to con- 
vince the old gentleman of his error 
in rejecting her offer, and also anxious as 
to his health, after his apparent nervous- 
ness the evening before. He introduced 
the tall, sallow ‘‘ ghost’? as Mr. Middle- 
sex, an old friend of his, and kept glanc- 
ing in a nervous way at the quiet face of 
his friend. / 

‘¢And Mr. Middlesex tells me, Sylvie,’’ 
he added, hastily, ‘‘ that I’m dead wrong 
in refusin’ your offer, and that I’m too 
sneakin’ proud, and—an’ I'll take a little 
loan besides—if you’re willin’. Middle- 
sex is a lawyer, and he knows.”’ 

Sylvia approved of this sound advice, 
and shook hands heartily with Mr. Mid- 
dlesex, and felt very friendly toward him 
atonce. He was not an unpleasant per- 
son to meet. Something in his dark eyes 
won you, despite the rather sarcastic 
twist of his lips. He was evidently a 
man of education and much _ general 
information, and after a few meetings 
Sylvia felt drawn toward Uncle Perry’s 
friend, with his shrewd observations and 
subdued manner. Uncle Perry, however, 
never seemed quite the same after that 
transaction, and he startled Sylvia more 
than once by saying, ‘‘ Sylvie, I—I— 
don’t believe Jack’s dead. Suppose he— 
should come back ; I believe he’s alive.” 

And then the old man would stop with 
a startled air, and listen as if he feared 
some one over-hearing him. He never 
seemed very comfortable in her presence, 
called her Miss Wendell, and his gratitude 
took the strange form of insisting upon 
looking on her as the real owner of ‘ the 
farm.’’ He would come to Rose Lynn 






several times a week, and report the con- 
dition of the crops, or stock, until, as 
403 


patient as she tried to be, she felt ready 
to wish ‘‘the farm’’ had been sold a 
dozen times. Presently, however, Mr. 
Middlesex began to accompany Perry, and 
soon Sylvia grew to watch for this visit, as 
she found the friend exceedingly inter- 
esting, and fell into the habit of asking 
his advice quite often. As winter drew 
on, Mr. Middlesex showed no inclination 
to curtail his visit to Mr. Halsted, and 
the long evenings found him ensconced 
in the drawing-room at Rose Lynn, for a 
quiet chat with his young friend, or a 
game of chess with Mrs. Luff. That lady 
found him charming, and many an even- 
ing did her grey curls quiver excitedly 
over the chessmen, while his quiet glance 
watched another game conducted by Mr. 
Edward Bowman and Mr. Bolter, in which 
Sylvia seemed the queen now, to bea 
pawn later. 

And Mr. Bowman’s wooing apparently 
sped well. Every day his silent, delicate 
attentions seemed making their way in 
Sylvia’s regard, while Junior Bolter 
ground his teeth, and wondered how his 
rival so adroitly baffled his more manifest 
attempts at winning favor. 

While Mrs. Marchant had proved a 


.most fascinating friend to Sylvia, who 


found her droll stories, and curious man- 
ner of talking of her husband and other 
men, very entertaining, there was some- 
thing in her tone, when she referred to 
‘«Ted,”’ as she termed him, that puzzled 
Sylvia. There was a contemptuous ring 
about her comments, Sylvia was quick to 
detect, and she felt she was guilty in not 
being equally quick in resenting a slight 
to one who had always been so kind to 
her. Yet, she only felt they cast a doubt 
upon her own conception of his flippant 
tone, which she had regarded as a cloak, 
concealing unfathomed depths. Young 
girls are inclined to think leniently of the 
first man who bows at their shrine ; after- 
ward, they become morecritical, and even 
calculate the price of Jacqueminot roses ! 

But what hurt Sylvia more than all the 
other perplexities that beset her in those 
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days of prosperity was Miss Serepta Ann’s 
change of manner. She had become 
engrossed in her school, and neglected 
her friend, even seeming ill at ease, and 
constrained when meeting her. So Sylvia, 
very much pained at the desertion, finally 
ceased striving for her companionship, 
and tried to become attached to ‘‘ poor 
old Snuff,”’ as Mrs. Marchant was wont to 
call that prim gentle lady. 

In fact, the burden of the inheritance 
was fast overwhelming the pleasure of her 
réle as Lady Bountifu!. Sylvia was too 
earnest and conscientious to accept any 
care lightly, and, as her knowledge grew 
of the immense wealth she now had at her 
disposal, the trust it imposed upon her 
assumed appalling proportions. 

Many an evening she talked with Mr. 
Middle:ex on the matters troubling her, 
and went to bed to dream of bank-notes 
and railroad shares being chopped up in 
the machinery of a large factory she owned 
at Brompton. 

Mr. Marchant sympathized heartily 
with her in her sense of responsibility, 
and as they were much alike in becom- 
ing impressed almost to despondency by 
their inability to meet the problems of 
life constantly developing ; Sylvia found 
her lawyer was not always the strong 
support she needed. She turned in many 
cases to Mr. Middlesex, whose advice was 
always clear-headed. Sylvia was anxious 
Mr. Marchant should meet her new friend, 
and arranged a small dinner party, in 
order to effect an introduction ; but Mr. 
Middlesex sent his excuses at the last 
moment. A racking toothache made his 
absence unavoidable. 

Another attempt to bring them together 
proved equally abortive, and finally Mr. 
Middlesex expressed an open aversion to 
the meeting. 

“Why, I think more and more of Mr. 
Marchant every day. I am so sorry you 
have conceived this prejudice,’ said 
Sylvia, wistfully. This was only another 
blow to the many others her warm friend- 
ship had suffered. 

** Well, well! we older men have our 
fads. I’d rather not know him. His 
cousin is quite enough of a pinch, at 
that family. Besides, I knew this Mar- 
chant’s mother, a proud haughty fool. 
I’m sorry if I have hurt you, dear Miss 


Wendell ; but I'd rather not 
him.” 

So Sylvia relinquished the idea of 
making them friends, and tried to forget 
the annoyance in entering heartily upon 
her many duties. 

But despite her efforts, a languid dis- 
appointment in all that her fortune had 
given her, stole over her in her quiet 
hours. She felt as if years had passed 
since the day she heard Walter Denmead 
say, ‘I am Faith Carstone’s brother.” 

And she knew she had never been just 
the same since she had seen him dis- 
appear over the brow of the hill, and felt 
he despised her. 

Of all her cherished hopes regarding 
the use her fortune would be to those 
about her, Perry Halsted’s gratitude was 
the only return. Yet she could not but 
feel that her relations with Faith Carstone 
should at least be a little balm to her, 
and lift any sting of self reproach. 

She spent many hours at the side of 
Faith’s couch, and saw, day by day, the 
unfolding of a new spirit, in the girl; a 
spirit of strength and loveliness that had 
lain dormant under the strong physical 
frame, but which rcse like a giant now to 
vindicate any charge of weakness, Den- 
mead in his manly judgment, had placed 
upon her. 

About her couch the very life of Grey- 
tower had grown tothe center. Insensi- 
bly, all talk of her removal to the city 


meet 


. had been dropped. 


Upon Robert's return to college, Mr. 
Myddleton had been drawn to the girl 
by her brave efforts to be cheerful in his 
absence. Almost without realizing it, 
Mr. Myddleton grew accustomed to being 
in Robert’s place, carrying the slight form 
from room to room ; coming with a flower, 
or bright bit of nonsense to read, and 
finally no morning seemed well started 
until he had looked in on the pale, sweet 
face, and had her word of greeting. Mrs. 
Myddleton watched the fondness growing 
up between ‘‘Rob’s poor darling,’’ and 
his father, and was quietly thankful. 
Guy Myddleton’s pride seemed to have 
received its death-blow when his son so 
stoutly defied him. 

But Faith did not growstronger. Sylvia 
was first to detect the cause of her sleepless 
nights and worn face. Aside from the 
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pain she suffered, Faith was striving to 
forget her love for Robert, in order to 
gain courage to tell him he must give up 
all thought of her ultimate recovery. 

She was realizing how little hope they 
felt for her. To add to all this, she 
denied herself the pleasure of sending 
him any messages; and one day when 
Sylvia gently strove to make her more 
comfortable among the cushions of the 
lounge, her hand touched a letter under 
the pillow upon which Faith’s head rested. 

‘¢ A letter from Rob,’ she said, draw- 
ing itout. ‘‘ Why, you have three here 
all to-day, Faith? What a devoted 
lover; 1 wonder when he studies.’’ Then 
she stopped, for not one of the letters had 
been opened. Sylvia glanced at the post- 


‘marks—they told their story. Sylvia 


knelt by the couch. 

‘¢ Faith, what are you trying to do?” 
she asked, gently. ‘‘I—I—have not read 
—his letters—for two weeks—I cannot; I 
must gain courage. If I read them—lI 
can mever go away.”’ 

‘« But you are not going away.”’ 

‘*Yes. Walter promised when he was 
here—last. I shall be—away—when 
Robert returns.”’ 

‘* And do you think He will not follow 
you? does Mr. Myddleton know this? 
does your brother wish it? does he want 
to &i// you? Oh, Faith, how can you 
love Robert and do this ?”’ 

‘¢ It is because I do love him,”’ she said, 
the tears creeping down her white cheeks ; 
‘**but you must help me—help me, Sylvia, 
and you can comfort Robert.” 

‘‘I, Faith?’’ Then, as their eyes met, 
she seemed to understand, for a burning 
color dyed her face. She turned away, 
and left the room, and Faith, full of peni- 
tence, sobbed to herself half the night. 

But two days later, Walter Denmead 
in New York received a letter from 
Robert Myddleton that made him gasp 
with astonishment, and Robert, himself, 
appeared at Avon; and, in the glad sur- 
prise of his presence, Faith forgot all her 
resolution, and failed even to see the 
shocked expression of Robert’s face, as he 
bent fondly over her, pressing the thin 
little hands to his lips, and murmuring the 
endearments for which her soul fainted. 
He came to his mother after he had seen 
Faith. 


‘¢T shall not go back to Williamstown 
again, mother,’’ he said. . 

‘¢ You do not think Faith worse ?’’ 

‘¢ She is no better. I mean to have a 
consultation of physicians. I have also 
been with Aunt Helen a week, She is 
going abroad in May. I mean to take 
Faith home to Cairnworth.” 

Mrs. Myddleton looked at her son 
doubtfully, She knew he was his god- 
father’s heir, and that Helen Cairn had 
always said Robert was to bring his wife 
totheir home, Cairnworth. 

‘¢ You will take her to Cairnworth, 
dear ?”’ 

‘¢Yes, as my wife. Father and I have 
just decided it is best. I can nurse heras 
nooneelsecan. I cannot leave her again, 
mother.’ 

And for reply she kissed him ten- 
derly. 

In silence Robert heard the doctor’s 
opinion, and then one evening, between 
Christmas and New Years, a little group 
gathered about Faith’s couch, and she was 
made Robert’s wife. It was avery solemn 
hour to all those who watched the sad, 
steadfast face of the young husband; but 
only the peaceful, sweet-faced bride knew 
all of the sorrow this day meant for him, 
for she shared the burden of the doctor’s 
verdict, and knew that even Cairnworth 
would fail to receive her as a home. 

When the ceremony was over Faith’s 
glance sought that of her brother, Walter 
Denmead, and as he kissed her, she whis- 
pered : 

‘¢ Dear Walter forgive me, I love him 
so, and I cannot be a long burden. We 
believe God has known what is best for 
us, and I could struggle no longer.”’ 

And Walter kissed her tenderly, and, 
despite the pain at his heart, strove to 
enter into the brave efforts Sylvia was 
making to leave a few bright memories 
upon this strange wedding-day: 

It was the first time Sylvia had seen 
Denmead since that day when she so 
feared he would misconstrue her greeting. 
She had gotten over the meeting easily, 
and was glad to see that he strove to com- 
bat the grief he felt. 

As the evening drew to a close, Sylvia 
was annoyed to discover that her carriage 
failed to arrive, and she was standing at 
the window talking in a low tone to Fred. 
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Myddleton, while Denmead was strug- 
gling against a,strong temptation. He 
felt he had known little else than restless 
dissatisfaction since this beautiful girl had 
awakened anger and pride in him before. 
The boasted security of his views of life 
seemed ruthlessly broken, and he saw 
himself, as he thought, weaker than the 
majority of men, despite his religious 
philosophy. He had even hoped never 
to see the woman again, who had been 
instrumental in tearing down his castle 
of peace. Yet he was no sooner in her 
presence, when he looked to justify him- 
self in her esteem. He was irritated by 
the thought that he had been unkind to 
her, as he already felt he had been more 
than harsh in his judgment of his sisters. 
He approached her as she stood in the 
window. 

‘* It is clear moonlight, Miss Wendell. 
May I not accompany you to Rose Lynn? 
A walk on such a night would hardly 
come amiss.’’ 

**It woull be delightful,’’ she re- 
turned. ‘*And since they have misun- 
derstood my order for the carriage, | will 
get ready at once.”’ 

He was waiting in the hall, as she 
lingered with Robert, speaking a few 
earnest words to him, as he buttoned her 
gloves, and Denmead watched the grace- 
ful figure in the rich fur wrap; the 
broad hat and drooping feathers shading 
the lovely face; the flash of jewels on her 
fingers as she started to draw on the 
second glove; and he wondered, absently, 
if one of those rings was placed there by 
Bowman, since people reported their en- 
gagement as assured. 

Once out in the clear moonlight with 
her, he gave a long sigh of satisfaction. 
She spoke first. 

‘¢ The air is very frosty,’’ she remarked. 

**Yes!’’ said Denmead, and then won- 
dered what she had said. 

‘I fear you are taking a very sombre 
view of this marriage of Robert and your 
sister, Mr. Denmead. I wish you could 
see it as I do.”’ 

‘If you can finda ray of comfort in 
this sacrifice of Robert’s future, I would 
gladly accept it, Miss Wendell. I con- 
fess it all looks dark to me, and I have 
regretted consenting to my sister having 
come here at all.’’ 


‘‘Then your faith is not great in the 
good Father who guides us,’’ she said, 
simply. 

‘¢ Pardon me, but we all have a differ- 


ent definition of faith. May Iask yours?” - 


‘«T hope you are not prepared to pro- 
nounce it unorthodox, for I really cannot 
be sure that it is any kind of a ’doxy, as 
the old woman said. But I firmly be- 
lieve that even from what seems to us the 
greatest trial, brought about by our own 
error, the Father draws us to Him. In 
time, if we do earnestly repent, we will 
find his hand laid like a benediction upon 
our sad mistakes.”’ 

‘« That sounds very comforting, but I 
cannot always feel it. And sometimes I 
even doubt—there zs a God. 
shrink from me. I know I sound desperate. 
But tell me what you think this terrible 
accident has wrought for Robert Myddle- 
ton aside from disappointment to his 
parents; a check upon his career, the 
burden upon his youth ofa helpless wife.” 

‘7 do not know that I should answer 
you as I long to do,”’ she returned, after 
a pause ; ‘‘ because I have been so a part 
of the family at Greytower for many 
months, that it seems alm pst like a betrayal 
of confidence; yet, I think you ask from 
no idle motive of curiosity.”’ 

‘* You can trust me so far,’’ he said, 
sadly. ‘I wish you could know how 
wretched the last few months have been 
tome. Iam much alone, and the knowl- 
edge of my poor sister’s condition, men- 
tally and physically, has distressed me, 
almost beyond endurance. Robert’s 
letter, last week, came upon me like a 
blow. I had no idea he held me respon- 
sible for the struggle he thinks has cost 
Faith such a loss of strength. He thinks 
I have encouraged her in the efforts to 
renounce him. No word has ever passed 
between my sister and me, on this subject, 
since she was hurt. But Robert has con- 
demned me without a bearing.” 

‘*He wrote to you ?”’ said Sylvia, in a 
low tone. 

‘¢ Yes,’’ he said ; and she heard, in the 
brief word, a strong man’s cry for com- 
fort, and knew that once more she had 
helped send an arrow to his Heart ; for it 
was her swift communication of Faith’s 
suffering and intention that had brought 
Robert home. She wanted to make 
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mends for this at once, and she went on 
now, in agentle tone: ‘I will frankly tell 
you what I have seen in the Myddleton 
household. Mr. Myddleton, while he is 
wrapped up in Kate, his daughter, has 
always been harsh and stern with his sons. 
I know Mrs. Myddleton has done every- 
thing to shield the boys from a severity 
of which Mr. Myddleton hardly seemed 
conscious. This has long been a thorn in 
the flesh at Greytower. When Faith 
came here in the spring, Robert had been 
doing very badly. He was home, having 
been suspended from college. After 
Faith came, he was changed from a rest- 
less boy, smarting under his father’s con- 
tempt, to a man eager to retrieve himself. 
Since the accident, you know how kind, 
how even loving Mr. Myddleton has been 
to Faith. How close these months of 
grief have drawn the father and son, can 
be seen at a glance. In the disappoint- 
ment of worldly hope and pride, they 
seem to have found the peace of trust and 
affection. 1Iknow Mrs. Myddleton thanks 
God for it every day.’’ 

‘‘Go on,” said Denmead, when Sylvia 
paused, surprised at her own eloquence. 

**T do not know what will come of this 
marriage, but I can see Robert’s spiritual 
life progressing, and while I would gladly 
call back the old merry light to his eyes, 
I feel he is a dearer, better friend to me 
to-day, for the ordeal he has undergone. 
And for myself—’’ her voice faltered a 
little. 

“Yes, I would like you to—to tell me 
of yourself,’’ he said, eagerly. 


‘‘IThave been taught a great lesson, 


Mr. Denmead, through many things that 
seem to reach Faith alone. I wasaheed- 
less, thoughtless girl when you saw me 
first. ‘I recognize now, what you con- 
demned in me—”’ 

‘7 condemned you, Miss Wendell!” 

** How could youhelpit? I have never 
forgiven myself the stupidity of not real- 
izing you were Faith’s brother. I 
wounded your pride, and I see now that 
my motive was not altogether a pure one. 
Isought to solve my conscience for the 
avaricious desire I had for the whole for- 
tune. If you only knew how I hate my- 
self sometimes.’’ 

‘*Do not say that. I also have a con- 
fession to make, equally humbling. I do 


not know that it will help me to make it, 
but I shall doso. Ihave been unhappy 
ever since I left you at the gate that 
night. I thought myself above foolish 
pride; able to forgive a slight offense; 
superior to other men in having reached 
a plane that enabled me to put aside these 
small matters. Faith’s unfortunate at- 
tachment roused me first, then your words 
stung me to the quick. I was very angry. 
Believe me, I see now, only your spirit of 
generosity—yet—yet, I must be truthful 
—those words of yours vex me still. And 
because I am so weak in this resentment, 
I am miserable.’’ 

‘¢ Try to forget Lever said them. Yet 
had the decision been in your favor, would 
you not have desired to make a divis- 
ion ?”’ 

‘<T begin to think it was the prospect 
of this money that has reduced me toa 
state of chaos. I ¢ried to convince my- 
self I had higher motives. And this is 
no more comforting a view to take of my 
moral standard, for my truth has been 
sacrificed to my vanity, and I have been 
only a hypocrite in professing as a belief 
what really but gratified my intellect.’’ 

‘« Mr. Denmead, I remember in the only 


conversation I ever had with you, you , 


warned me not to be morbid.” 

‘« Well? and you think I am morbid ?” 

‘‘Decidedly, and I thought you had 
too large a soul for that.”’ 

‘‘ Do not hesitate. Tell me what you 
think of me.” 

‘¢That your first strength was placed 
in yoursed/f rather than a higher power— 
and perhaps—only perhaps—-do not be 
angry—this finding yourself adrift is the 
lesson Faith’s life is teaching you.”’ 

He paused abruptly, looking down on 
her as she stood, her eyesdrooping. She 
was a little startled at her own audacity. 
Her voice trembled. 

‘¢ You really think this?’’ he said. 

‘God alone knows,”’ said Sylvia, softly. 

‘¢What a sweet Portia you are. A 
most upright Judge.’’ 

‘Oh, do not deride me,”’ cried Sylvia, 
shivering as she stood. 

‘«T deride you !”’ he cried, drawing her 
hand clusely through his arm, and for- 
getting to relinquish it. ‘I am drinking 
in every word you say with a thirst your 
dear heart, I hope, will never know. 
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May I tell you a little of my life? Will 
you hold me an egotistical fool, if I turn 
back to a dark page, and ask your sweet 
eyes to translate it?’’ Sylvia had never 
imagined impetuosity under the cold, 
quiet manner of Walter Denmead, and 
she was almost as much startled by this 
speech as she had been by the audacity of 
her own. But no woman ever yet refused 
a confidence, even if she burdened her 
soul with another’s guilt. And more than 
often the curiosity of Pandora still leaves 
within the precious casket—Hope. In 
the reproach laid upon women by this 
legend, there was the discovery of a gift 
priceless beyond all the evils developed. 
Denmead went on hurriedly, taking Sy]l- 
via’s glance and silence as consent. 

‘I have always been an ugly. tempered, 
dogged fellow. I have worked in the 
machine shops, from the time I was a 
small lad, meeting all sorts of men, and 
their opinions. Once—-I was very young 
—I took the downward path, and saw 
more than many men much older than I 
have ever seen. In this, as in all else, I 
put the whole strength of my nature. 
I was drawn back from this abyss by a 
cruel deed that awoke me suddenly to 


.the horror of my surroundings. I climbed 


up again with only the stains of a dark 
memory on my soul. I &now I am for- 
given those errors. Then my struggle 
to find something to live for, and by, 
begun. I had lost the Rock of Ages, and 
I have striven ever since to be sure of 
something else. Only the last few months 
have taught methis. When I talked with 
you I was beginning to feel I had founded 
my house upon the sand. [ am still drift- 
ing—I seem often blinded by my own en- 
deavors. Can you help me? Yourstrong, 
true faith seems so pure, that I should 


ANNIE. 


like to feel you care a little to help me.” 

“‘If I can,’’ said Sylvia, softly—-so 
softly, he bent his head to catch the words; 
‘*but Iam #o¢ all you think me, and— 
I think we must doth ask higher help, 
He alone can guide—us.”’ 

The little pronoun seemed a whole en- 
cyclopedia ot knowledge just then to Den- 
mead, and afterward he acknowledged 
that he often strengthened his spirit by 
repeating that foolish little word to him- 
self. Ofsuch stuff are men and women 
made. 

They had now nearly reached Rose 
Lynn, and as they were in the shadow of 
the gate, some one came toward them 
walking briskly. 

Neither of them knew just how it hap- 
pened, the same impulse seemed to move 
them both; but they paused in the shadow, 
until Edward Bowman passed them, and 
Sylvia saw his disippointed visage well 
defined in the moonlight. 

As they walked on, she stole a shame- 
faced glance at Denmead. 

He said, in an amused tone, ‘‘ That 
was a narrow escape.”’ . 

‘“‘“Why did you detain me in the 
shadow ?”’ she asked. 

‘*T! Why, I am sure you held my arm. 
Perhaps you would like me to call him 
back—if so—”’ 

‘* No,” said Sylvia, quickly ; then look- 
ing at each other, as they stood at the 
door, they burst into laughter, a ripple of 
mirth that set Sylvia’s heart beating, and 
sent Denmead home smiling at the moon- 
beams. It was strange how small a matter 
seemed to establish a confidence between 
them. All their serious words had failed 
toaccomplish the purpose of that moment’s 
mirth, 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


Annie. 
BY MRS. S. L. OBERHOLTZER. 


NNIE, my niece, sat down by the sea— 
OL A beautiful foreground picture she ; 
The sand was as white as sand could be» 
The wind and waves coquetted free. 


My niece was pure as the white, white sand ; 
The billows reached out to kiss her hand, 
Then blushing, they seemed to understand 
Not unto the sea, but to the land 


Belonged this nice little niece of mine; 
And, doffing their caps of summer rime, 
They said, “« Sweet maid, we had no design 
Except to say that the day was fine.” 


My nice little niece beside the sea 

Looked coyly up from the waves to me, 

‘I wonder mermaids’ lovers should be 

So close to the shore, dear Aunt,” said she. 
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A Pear in the Home. 
MAY. 





os HILE we can hardly say, 
with our London cousins, 
that May and June con- 
stitute ‘‘ the season,’’ yet, 
in these months, and more 
especially in the month of 
May, there isample chance 
for a period of gaiety before the summer 
fairly begins. ‘The Lenten season past, 
and summer plans matured, there remains 
an interim of a month or more that may 
be filled with pleasant social interchange. 

Luncheon parties will always hold their 
own, even with the larger and more varied 
forms of entertainment. Being, as arule, 
informal, they require less preparation, 
are more convenient to serve than a dinner, 
and may be given at little expense. Oc- 
curring, as they do, in the middle of the 
day, men are rarely invited to them, and, 
perhaps for the reason that only their 
own sex are present, ladies find these 
parties most delightfully social. Any of 
the following menus would be suitable at 
an informal luncheon : 


Little Neck Clams. 
Chicken Pa‘és. 

Cold Tongue. Lobster Croquettes. 
Vienna Rolls. Radishes. 
Tomato and Lettuce. Mayonnaise Salad. 
Cheese Straws. 

Ribbon Jelly. Charlotte Russe. 
Russian Tea. Cocoa. 

Clam Soup in Cups. 

Broiled Chicken. Saratoga Chips. 
Asparagus. 

Cress Salad. French Bread Sticks. 
Cream Cheese. Crackers. 

Biscuit Tortoni. Macaroons. 
Fruit. Coffee. 

Blue Points on the Half Shell. 

French Chops, With Peas, 
Browned Potatoes. 
Radishes. English Muffins. 
Lettuce Mayonnaise Salad. 
Wafers. Neufchatel Cheese. 
Salted Almonds. 
Strawberry Bavarian Cream. 
Fancy Cakes. 


Olives. 


Bon-bons. 


Chocolate. 
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BY AUGUSTA SALISBURY PRESCOTT. 


The carving and serving are all done at 
side tables—nothing is served from the 
dining- table save the tea, coffee and choco- 
late, which are poured by the hostess. 
With Russian tea, which is only strong tea 
with a slice of lemon in each cup, sugar 
is passed, but no cream. At each guest’s 
plate, two or three sticks of French bread 
may be tied together with white baby- 
ribbon, and a small fancy dish of salted 
almonds may also be placed before each 
plate. Beyond these, and a few other 
relishes, such as radishes, olives, etc., 
nothing appears upon the dining-table 
except the table garnitures. If flowers are 
used,.they may be massed in the center 
of the table, but they must be arranged 
low and without a set design—in a bunch 
or cluster, rather than in a carefully- 
arranged form. 

It is less expensive than one would sup- 
pose, who has not made inquiries on the 
subject, to give luncheon parties at a 
hotel or at a caterer’s. A certain New 
York lady, wishing to entertain a distin- 
guished guest, found that to do so at her 
own home would be inconvenient and ex- 
pensive. Additions must be made to her 
stock of dishes, new napery must be 
bought, and an additional servant hired 
for the day, in order that the wheels of 
the domestic machinery might not run too 
heavily for the extra work put upon them. 
Upon inquiry she found that she could 
entertain her guest in the private dining- 
room of a very ‘‘swell’”’ hotel, and have 
a nice lunch served, at a total cost of $1 
per head. The lunch to include salads, 
fancy ices and seasonable fruits, besides 
the meats and vegetables. The spread 
was much like a dinner, except that soup 
was served in cups and the fish course 
omitted. 

A novel dinner recently given in honor 
of a young debutante was ‘‘A White 
Dinner.’’ ‘Tablecloth and napkins were 
of the finest white damask. For a center- 
piece, there was a square of linen drawn 
work over a white satin foundation. On 
each chair back hung astrip of white gros 
grain ribbon, on which was lettered, in 
gilt, the name of the guest who was to 
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occupy the place, and also the name of 
the debutante. All the flowers were white; 
lilies-of-the-valley, roses, pinks and white 
lilacs were arranged in exquisite group- 
ing, with not a suspicion of color to mar 
their spotless beauty. At each lady’s 
place was laid a branch of white lilacs, to 
be used for a bouguet de corsage. The 
gentlemen’s Joutonnieres were lilies-of- 
the-valley. Pots of Easter lilies, hya- 
cinths and crocuses were placed about the 
room. 

The dishes holding bonbons, olives, 
etc., were of the most delicate cut-glass, 
and the sticks of bread were tied with 
white ribbon. The china was white, with 
a tiny gilt rim, and the candles and 
candle shades were also white. The latter 
were made to imitate lilies. The ices, 
biscuit cases, frosting, etc,, were, as far as 
practicable, of white, and white doylies 
were under the finger bowls. The ice 
cream was served in white roses, from 
which the middle petals had been re- 
moved, leaving a cup into which cream 
could be put. The roses were tied or 
wired together in bunches of three. 

All attempts to make afternoon teas 
other than the informal affairs with which 
they began have resulted in failure. No 
invitations are sent out after the first 
general announcement, which may read: 


Mrs. JOHN SMITH. 
At Home, 
THURSDAY AFTERNOONS. 


Or, no cards at all need be issued, the 
hostess merely announcing to her friends 
that she will be at home ona certain after- 
noon. After a time, if the hostess be 
popular and can put her guests at ease 
with that rare faculty that belongs to 
some, these afternoon teas come to be 
recognized society ‘‘ institutions.” Ladies 
find in them a pleasauat way to beguile the 
long half hour before dinner; and men 
come to regard them as restful after a 
busy day ‘‘down town.”’ 

It is almost needless to say that these 
affairs are never full dress. It is consid- 
ered bad form for a woman to appear at 
them décolleté. And even the hostess, 


who must be allowed some liberty since 
she is the only lady without a bonnet, 
should not be too dressy in her gown. 
The Japanese dresses make picturesque 
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and appropriate tea-gowns. Teais poured 
by the hostess or some young lady dele- 
gated to doso, and wafers are placed upon 
side tables. Russian tea is sometimes 
served and bunches of little sandwiches 
tied with white ribbons. There may be, 
also, old-fashioned seed-cakes, fancy 
cakes and bonbons. 

When one’s reception day is Sunday, 
as is occasionally a necessity with pro- 
fessional women, it is mever good form 
to have Sunday engraved upon the cards, 
Should a woman wish to attend an after- 
noon tea, and be unable to do so, she may 
send her card. 

It is a fact not always understood, that 
after her husband’s death, a woman still 
continues—in society parlance at least— 
to bear his name. Mrs. John Jones is 
Mrs. John Jones upon her calling cards, 
and invitation lists, though Mr. Jones 
may be dead. In her signature she takes 
her own name, as: Mrs. Lucy Jones, or 
simply Lucy Jones. Thetitle of ‘* Mrs.” 
is used upon hotel registers. Or, in 
brackets, when addressing a stranger who 
may not know in what manner to reply. 

All will agree that among the pleas. 
antest forms of home entertainments are 
the wedding anniversaries—the paper, 
wooden, tin, crystal, silver, golden and 
even diamond weddings, that occur in 
families, from year to year, or, more 
properly, from decade to decade. Pretty 
little novelties and odd conceits can always 
be devised to give variety to these.. 

At a tin wedding, the entire tea service 
was of tin, new and shining, and even the 
spoons were of the same metal, yet so 
bright that they were removed far beyond 
suspicion of unpleasantness. One of the 
courses was served with tin knives and 
forks—though it required the use of 
neither knife, nor fork, and the fruit plates 
were tin. 

Prettier than this was acrystal wedding, 
at which an old, blue china inner set 
that had belonged to the ‘‘ bride’s’’ grand- 
mother was used. The entire tea service, 
sugar bowl, cream jug, tea pot, etc., were 
of china. Nowhere on the table was a scrap 
of silver visible, if its place could by any 
possibility be supplied by glass. The 
crowning touch of daintiness was found in 
thespoons, which were of Royal Worcester 
china, made to order for the occasion. 
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A Spanish Boarding-Wouse. 


BY WILLIS STEEL. 


UR first week in Seville was a 
very lonely one. It was the 
rainy and guestless season when 
dining in the great hall of the 

Fonda de Madrid, where my companion 
and I were quartered all alone, was a duty 
that subdued our spirits like a funeral. 
Two places were laid for us at the head 
of the board, which extended its linen- 
shrouded length through the immefise 
room, and we had not walked to our seats 
many times before the table began to wear 
a look of reproach, as if but for us they 
would take off the white cloth and leave 
it to the repose natural to the season. 
There came no cheerful French com- 
mercial travelers, no Spanish clerks, who 
are great supporters of fable d’hote, to 
help us out, for the reason that another 
ordinary of the city is more popular with 
them; but, on two evenings, we had the 
company of a thin, tearful English lady, 
who acknowledged what courtesies we 
could give with monosyllables and ends 
of smiles. Before the close of dinner, 
however, she grew emboldened to beg our 
escort, next day, to the Tobacco Manu- 
factory. Would we take her? Her party 
was leaving Seville next day but one, and 
she was so distrustful of the commis- 
stonaires ! 

We were charmed. I think, at the 
time, we would have been attracted by a 
wooden woman if, by a stretch of the 
possibilities, she could speak English—and 
the pale, feminine guest lapsed confiden- 
tial. She had come to Seville with two 
ladies, who had not stirred out of their 
rooms since arriving, three days before. 
“Are they sick?’? we inquized, with 
sympathy. 

‘‘Sick? No!’’ she answered, almost in 
tears. ‘‘They have simply been lying 
down, reading novels. What is your 
idea? To come to Seville to read Besant’s 
novels, without stirring a foot to see the 
place where Carmen made cigarettes! It 
is just preposterous.”’ 

When she had gone, and with her the 
English novelists admirers, whom, by the 
way, we never saw, the dreary state of the 
Madrid’s dinner weighed heavier than 
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before, and at length seemed insupport- 
able. We lost-appetite, and must have 
broken the cook’s heart, if he wasa con- 
scientious artist, by sending back so many 
dishes untouched. At this juncture we 
sighed for a place where there would be 
less to eat and more company to eat it. 
That conjunction is found in its highest 
development, we reflected, in an American 
boarding-house ; why not in a Spanish? 

Then it was that we discovered, in our 
wanderings in the streets of the Love of 
God, of Dados, of Santa Isabel—each very 
clean, very dark, and very winding—one 
named for a more familiar saint, the 
O'Donnell, which, for that reason, we 
closely scanned. So it came about—lI 
remember no more romantic chance—that 
one day we rang Mariana’s bell. The 
dim and narrow hall that we were 
admitted to, the dim and cold cuarto-bajo, 
or room off the hall, which, we were told, 
was at our disposal; the slatternly maid 
who told us this, with explanations in a 
Spanish we could not understand, be- 
cause, as we afterward learned, it was 
Catalan, and lastly, the appearance of 
Mariana in person, a tall, buxom woman, 
with hard, white cheeks and a cold smile 
—surely none of these inducements was 
tempting enough to cause us to take up 
our abode there. But we did, and I can 
think of no other temptation. 

Stop! There was Margarita; she was 
the cook, an Irish woman of perhaps fifty 
winters, stout and ruddy; Margarita it 
must have been who clinched the bargain. 
She came out of her kitchen on learn- 
ing that we were English, and wept big, 
slow tears at the sound of her mother- 
tongue, which she had almost forgotten. 

Poor old Margarita! Every morning, 
while we remained, she came into the din- 
ing-room, or stood, with arms folded under 
a small triangular shawl, just inside of the 
door to demand what we would eat for 
breakfast: ‘*A egg now?’ or ‘‘a bit of 
beef?” only for the sake of hearing the 
answer in English. Margarita had not 
many ideas in her kindly old head and 
fewer memories ; she could not remem- 
ber when she left Ireland, but she was a 
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saucy girl there, and she had forgotten 
when she came to Spain, andwhy. She 
was certain of but one thing, which she 
seemed to think explained the rest, as it 
certainly did, she had married her ‘‘ sojer’’ 
and accompanied him. 

Once we visited Margarita’s kitchen ; 
that was not too remote, being at the end 
of the hall, two doors only from our 
chamber and adjoining the dining-room. 
It was a large, gloomy place, lighted by 
two disheartened windows, and seemed so 
fit for the brewing of an insane potion 
that after seeing it we forgot to grumble 
at the table, in our wonder at any food 
palatable proceeding thence. Margarita, 
indeed, was a cheery, graymalkin, and 
her songs went up through the huge over- 
hanging chimney about as continuously as 
the smoke. A brick dresser, with several 
furnaces in which charcoal was burned, 
filled the space under the chimney, and its 
surface was constantly occupied by 


' pucheros that were going to the fire or 


had but come off. Other pucheros,stone- 
pots, hung on nails on the walls, of every 
different size, like the progeny of prolific 
parents. From that kitchen, Margarita 
said, she had not stirred for three years, 
except when it was necessary to go out 
into the street to haggle with a cheating 
carbonao ; and, in truth, she seemed to 
be there day and night; the door was 
rarely closed, and during the day we 
could both see and hear her moving heav- 
ily about, and at night sitting in the 
draught, with the triangular shawl drawn 
over her head, and smoking a pipe as 
objectionable to the nose as an extinct 
volcano, 

The conuder of Mariana’s pension, on 
the contrary, was an exceedingly cheerful 
room, really being the patio, enclosed 
with a glass roof, under which so gayly 
sang half a dozen canaries that I fancied 
they took the glass for an ordinary layer 
of atmosphere. The table, covered with 
a cloth no longer white, filled the place. 
It was thronged at the dinner hour witha 
piratical company of sullen, scowling 
boarders, who extinguished the cloth be- 
neath arms, elbows and shoulders. The 
first impression made by our fellow-guests 
was not happy; but it improved as we 
came to know them better, though it 
would be untrue to say that the young 
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men who ate at Mariana’s table ever grew 
less inattentive than they showed them- 
selves to be on the first day, to many of 
the commonest and widest established 
axioms of good breeding as practiced in 
other parts of the world. It seems impor. 
tant, having said this, to define their 
position in the world; for Mariana’s was a 
polite fension, and her boarders were 
cadets and young government clerks, and 
many of them the sons of noblemen, 
though her principal support was drawn 
from the Medical College, whose dissect- 
ing-rooms were just around the corner. 

Except the cadets, who wore very be. 
coming fatigue caps, all the men kept on 
their hats at table, and we seemed to be 
breaking our daily bread in company ofa 
second-hand hat shop, that boasted its 
ability to turn any sort of old head-cov- 
ering into an indistinct resemblance to 
the last Paris fashion. The monotony 
went deeper, for, except the cadets again, 
who flaunted the flag of youth in their 
cheeks, the countenances of this dinner 
tertulia had been touched by the same 
brush, one dipped in the soberest colors of 
the palette. In respect to age, also, no 
guest seemed to have the advantage of the 
others—all were young, and all were also 
old; in appearance and in conversation 
they were young old men, who had seen 
the world and realized how hard life was 
in it, save in times of revolution. I do 
not wish to be understood to say that their 
appearance and conversation affected this 
knowledge, a trick not uncommon with 
young men the world over. It was the con- 
trary with these youthful Spaniards, a spirit 
of worldly wisdom affecting them, and 
weighting the brightest with a measure of 
sadness. Their talk of the events of the 
hour, political and economical, never 
made one smile with the half-pitying, 
wholly envying feeling that young Ameri- 
cans inspire in their elders when they 
give to commonplaces the accent of fresh 
discovery. One felt that these young 
men were handling parts of the machine 
that had crushed them, and speaking out 
of the fullness of inherited despair. 

We had removed from Mariana’s, and 
gained a wider Spanish experience before 
we realized that the manners of her board- 
ers were perfect copies of their elders, for 
in the vivacity of their prandial discussions 
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or quarrels, if bandying depreciatory di- 
minutives of proper names and distrib- 
uting light adjectives among fathers and 
more remote ancestors may be called 
quarrels, our fellow- boarders seemed to be 
very young. Ours was a table of words, 
where we ate and debated with equal 
voracity. No subject was too sublime or 
too petty for Mariana’s parliament, and 
we were equally divided, the right side of 
the board from the left, over them all. 
If the Left jeered at the dailerina of a 
Salon Cantante, the Right instantly spoke 
upin her favor ; but Right and Left usually 
spoke at once, or, if either seized a moment 
of silence, to begin to declare an opinion, 
the other side was up, shouting a perfect 
din of ‘‘ aba—aaa—jos,’’ and keeping it 
up till breath gave out all round the table. 

Such reputations as were made and un- 
made in the same instant at Mariana’s! 
The Prima of the cervante sings false, 
cries the Left, and Right almost instanta- 
neously shouts that Spain enjoys in her 
another Maria Garcia. Sefior Sagasto at 
one moment is the leader of his party and 
his country’s good angel; at the next he 
is a dolt, a trickster, a puppet— 
“abaaaa-jo!’’ Down with him! 

It was not easy for the stranger to make 
nice distinctions in these family jars, so 
to speak, nor to know the exact line that 
divided friendly difference from hateful 
dissension ; but I observed that one young 
man who sat near enough the head of the 
table to be neutral, though mostly a silent 
and diligent feeder, always spoke up at 
those moments when blows appeared im- 
minent, and by asally, between two spoons- 
ful of beans, buried the hatchet in a laugh. 
This peacemaker had nature to aid him; 
he was short and stout, with a droll ob. 
liquity in one eye that gave a perennial 
comical expression to his countenance, and 
a tang to his words that never failed to 
settle Mariana’s swarming bees. He wore 


the capa parda, and a very shabby one it 
was, in keeping with his clothing and 
well-cherished hat ; but poor and a com- 
moner though he was, the other boarders 
took their cue from an intellectual supe- 
riority they never questioned. 

In any account, however sketchy, of 
our huespedes Emilio, the dining-room 
boy must not be omitted. A little touch 
of Emilio had to be added to each diner 
to bring him into shading with the others, 
but if he had not acted as a universal 
blunder Emilio’s personality would com- 
pel him into the relation. Hehad entire 
charge of the comedor, and kept it ina 
state of slovenly neatness—neatness at 
second hand—that reminded one of the 
mental state of Sancho Panza. At meal- 
time he brought from the kitcuen knave, 
cavalier and king, as the three courses of 
a Spanish dinner are denominated, when- 
ever they were required (the service was 
complicated by late arrivals and went for- 
ward backwards), besides carrying oil, 
vinegar and salt from one end of the 
table to the other, supplying napkins, 
replenishing baskets of bread and fruit, 
carrying off dishes, and doing all in a 
blundering way, as if he were moving 
about in twilight, for which he received 
asufficient amount of abuse. Emilio was, 
indeed, somewhat impervious to raillery, 
for he was quite as full of native cunning 
and hereditary deference as the Squire in 
the first half of Book First. He could 
not have been more than fourteen years of 
age, though his skin dried, colorless face, 
under a faded silk capwith a peak, would 
have suited an old man. He had spindle 
legs, supporting what was bound, in time, 
to be a paunch, and I would like to meet 
Emilio again, in order to see if this de- 
scendant of the Governor of Baratraria 
fulfilled, in physical proportions as well 
as in shreweness and credulity, the prom- 
ise of his youth. 


A fAoov. 


BY E, E. T. 


Always in light. 
need 
The dark can only give ; 
So close around and sooth and brood. 
The sun too often scatters without heed. 


ANG low O, brooding clouds, 
And shut me in. [I would not live 
we) 


Some sympathy we 


The mist which brings us good, 

And gives but barren soil and light 
Instead of food ; 

So bend you down O, sobbing gloom! 
And wrap me while I rest, 

I do not always care for bloom: 
The dark is sometimes best. 





The Beautiful Home-Clud. 


BY EMMA J GRAY. 


XI. 

~ HAT a charming 
’ morning ; it seems al- 
most too pleasant to 
be indoors, notwith- 
standing all this de- 
lightful company !’”’ 
said Molly, as she 
dropped a courtesy to 
each of the three 

girls. 
‘¢ Indeed, I quite agree with you,’’ an- 
swered Amy, ‘‘it isso mild ; besidesthe air 
s balmy, and fragrant with the blossoms. 
And, I declare if there isn’t a June bug ; 
there is nothing like being in advance of 
the season. What the fashionable person 
would denominate as lapse of manner, I 
suppose ; but as it is only a bug, it is ex- 
cusable. By the way, Edith, is it true 
that the various insect calls come from 


their wings ?”’ 

‘It has been supposed to result from 
the rapid motion of their wings ; but this 
theory, scientists have proven to be incor- 
rect. The part of the insect by which 
the sound is produced is the breast or 


thorax. In the thorax are twosmall holes, 
which let air in and out. As the wings 
rise and fall, the size of the cavity 
changes, necessarily expanding or con- 
tracting. The contraction drives out part 
of the air, and when it expands, an equal 
quantity of air rushes in through the holes; 
consequently, according to the movement 
of the wing, the breathing of the insect 
is rapid or slow, quiet or intense, and 
this breathing is what produces the 
sound.”’ 

‘¢Oh, what wisdom. Edith seems to 
know everything,’’ exclaimed Molly. 

‘¢ Indeed she don’t, and in proof of the 
fact that I know but very little, I will ask 
Olive to commence our lesson at once; 
for I do want a prettily furnished table, 
and the talk to-day will help me to know 
the way.” 

‘¢ Well, girls,’’ called Olive, ‘‘ gather 
close to me, please; for I have lots of 
things to show you, and I’m too lazy to 
get up often. I will commence with this 


celluloid decoration. It is to be placed 
in the centre of the table.”’ 

‘‘Oh, how pretty and how odd,” ex- 
claimed Amy. 

‘*Yes, I think it is both,’”’ continued 
Olive, ‘‘and at times you could use it to 
advantage. I think you would tire seeing 
it often. However, if you wish to make 
it, cut a circle of celluloid about a foot in 
diameter, and prepare the decoration, by 
tracing on the unglazed side whatever 
you may desire. Having traced, paint 
the same in suitable color. This one 
was painted fora fish dinner. Theedge, 
as you see, is cut out and colored to rep- 
resent seaweed and eel-grass. The deco- 
ration above the edge being scollop, 
oyster, and clam shells. 
placed on the table, in the exact centre 
put a glass globe, in which should be wa- 
ter grasses, tiny shells, besides silver and 
gold fish.’ 

Olive next unrolled a piecé of white 
china silk, about three feet long and one 
foot wide. The edge was hem-stitched 
and fringed, the fringe being about one 
inch long. Inside of the hem-stitching, 
ferns had been painted in water colors; 
they were of varied size and kind, and 
looked as natural as if they had just left 
the woods. 

‘‘This is beautiful, isn’t it girls?” 

‘« Indeed it is, Edith; but when could we 
ever use such a dainty, delicate, zesthetic 
thing?’”’ 

‘* Why, at a green tea, of course, with 
the proper combination of flowers and 
vines ; for example, mignionette, orchids, 
ivy or smilax, and some pretty china. 
Your white silk fernery will not seem 
amiss—try it, and see what your friends 
think. It does not cost much, girls; the 
silk is not expensive, and you all like to 
occasionally dabble with your paints, so 
why not dabble for your table, as well as 
any other part of your home. Then I 
brought this along’’—and out came a piece 
of linen, about eighteen inchhes square 
hemstitched about an inch and a half 
back from the edge, and embroidered in 
white satin thread, with long and short 
stitch. ‘‘ Thestitches are alternately long 
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THE BEAUTIFUL HOME-CLUB. 


and short, and even, on the outer edge, 
while all point toward the centre; and I 
also brought this linen, which, you see, is 
about twice as long as wide, and decorated 
with what is known as card-work, the 
edge being hemstitched, as is the other. 
Along this conventional design, I held 
down a thick cord, by couching with old 
china-blue silk ; it takes time and patience, 
but it is not hard todo. Now these are 
all the ornamental work I have so far been 
able to arrange for the centre of my table, 
and don’t think, girls, 1 want you to copy 
them, for I should be much provoked 
with you if you did—they simply serve as 
suggestions, to which your own quick wit 
and ready fingers can add many improve- 
ments. As has been stated in several of 
our lessons before, don’t copy your neigh- 
bor, but think out something pretty and 
new for yourselves. I think some deco- 
ration should always be in the centre of a 
table.”’ 

‘¢ What, even when you and Fred just sit 
down by your own selves? ’’ asked Molly. 

‘*T just guessso. Don’t you think Fred 
and I like to see pretty things as well as 
anybody else ? Besides, I may be very con- 
ceited ; but I really think nothing is too 
good for me, and I am quite sure nothing 
istoo good for Fred. ‘A few hot-house 
flowers, even in the depth of winter, will 
last for the table a whole week, if properly 
cared for; and, if they last a week, they 
will not add much to your household 
expenses, and will add a great deal to the 
beauty of your table, and will also help 
the plainest sort of a meal, and make it 
seem a banquet, by comparison; or, go 
to the pottery and select a fancifully- 
shaped pot, for example, one representing 
a log of wood, then paint it, to.increase 
the similarity ; when the paint is dry, for 
twenty: five cents your florist will then fill 
it with a Kenilworth ivy, or some other 
free grower, and, if sufficiently watered, 
it will be a thing of beauty from October 
until May. If you are fortunate enough 
to receive, among your wedding gifts, a 
table-mirror, put your log of vines on it, 
and measure the delight, if you can, that 
effect will give.”’ 

‘Do you believe in tea cloths, and 
carving cloths, Olive? ”’ 

‘*I believe in using everything that will 
add to beauty; besides, the cloths you 

VoL. CXX—No. 30. 


speak of are an economy as well. Fre- 
quently table-cloths meet with accident, 
which if protected by these small deco- 
rated cloths would have been prevented. 
And a large table-cloth takes a long time 
to properly wash and iron. I would also 
suggest the use of hot rolls, and baked 
potato cloths. It looks very pretty to 
see linen so skillfully embroidered that 
it seems as if a real potato or roll was 
there. All these dainty table appoint- 
ments help appetite, and so help good 
health, and good temper, also. Edith, 
give us some of your ideas about table- 
cloths, please.’’ 

‘Oh, I’m a listener to-day; you will 
have to excuse me, Olive, though I will 
say, I am tired of fringed cloths, princi- 
pally because the fringe has such wretched 
care. If only all people would know, 
that a stiff tooth, or nail brush will easily 
remove the tangle from the fringe of 
towels, tablecloths, napkins, and doylies, 
what an amount of trouble and annoy- 
ance would be saved.”’ 

‘<I think,’’ said Molly, ‘‘ that hem- 
stitched napkins and cloths are easily 
ironed, and look elegant as well as neat; 
then there is the fine linen embroidered 
with cut, or drawn work.”’ 

‘‘T agree with you,” added Amy, 
‘‘though the handsomest table-cloth I ever 
saw had been brought by its owner di- 
rectly from the manufactory, at Belfast. It 
was a game cloth, with napkins to match. 
The material was white double damask, 
and both cloth and napkins were edged 
with a narrow hem. In the centre of the 
cloth was a life-sized peacock, the bor- 
der being canvas back ducks, quails, and 
partridges, and the napkins were in simi- 
lar design.”’ 

‘¢T should think it would have been 


lovely,” said Edith, ‘and I suppose the 


hem was done by hand and not, by 
machine. Ithoughtso. Peopleso often 
ruin elegant linen by the hemming. 
Do you like the colored linens, Amy ?”’ 
‘‘I think fancy linens, such as white 
and gold, pale chartreuse green and 
white, are very nice, though only proper 
on particular occasions ; so if I could not 
have both colored and white table linen, 
I would take the white. The unbleached 
linen cloths, for every-day use, have ex- 
cellent wearing capacity, and after they 
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are washed a few times cannot be de- 
tected from those that were white at the 
beginning.” 

‘* How 
Olive?’’ 

‘¢ Plain white china is always more de- 
sirable than the decorated, as it isso much 
easier matched. You can get white china 
as fine, and thin, and delicate as you like ; 
but whatever may be your every-day china, 
do not have iton your table when cracked, 
chipped, or broken. If your purse is not 
long enough to supply the deficiency in 
the expensive quality, get cheap ware. 
That will look far better without chips, 
than fine china with them. It isa burn- 
ing shame, how carelessly some people 
treat their own dear ones, thinking that 
for them anything will do.”’ 

‘‘There are fashions in china, as in 
other articles, and that many novelties 
are not shown to the general public is 
well known ; for there are always custom- 
ers who are on the lookout for antique, 
first-class exclusive goods, and many 
large establishments hold receptions for 
a favored few, thus giving these customers 
the opportunity for a first selection. 
There are oatmeal saucers and bowls; the 
daintiest style has fluted edges. Bread 
and milk sets come in similar shape, with 
three pieces—bowl, saucer, and pitcher. 
Then there are sardine dishes, ice cream 
dishes, olive and celery dishes, bone 
dishes, so curved.as to fit the plate, they are 
placed so as to receive the bones that 
otherwise would take up the room on the 
plate during dinner, There are dishes 
for scalloped oysters, with a separate bak- 
ing dish, that is set into a china receptacle, 
so that the oysters can come to the table 
in the dish in which they have been 


about every-day crockery, 


cooked. There is also a variety of salad _ 


dishes, both square and round, with sepa- 
rate plates for serving, and pudding 
dishes with a separate decorated outside 
dish. Cracker jars come also in great 
variety, being made of prettily decorated 
china, and alsn heing so small that sev- 
eral may be used on the table at one time. 
Bouillon bowls and cups, pink tinted 


shell for fish patés. Ivory cress trays, 
bonbon and roll trays, covered chocolate 
pitchers, after dinner coffee cups, and many 
more pieces, of which I cannot speak, 
which, added unto the regular dinner and 
tea service, make the housewife’s oppor- 
tunity for table appointments endless, 
The favorite wares being: Copeland, 
Crown Derby, Dresden, and French 
China, also Royal Worcester.’’ 

‘¢ How about cut glass articles, Olive?” 

‘¢T always think they seem the finish- 
ing touch to a well advised table, dis- 
playing, as they do,such brilliant prismatic 
hues. A candelabra of cut glass, hung 
with prisms, and large enough to hold 
five candles, would be gorgeous. They 
are imported from Bohemia. Cut glass 
articles are about endless in variety, as 
are china ones. I only hope we girls will 
get a goodsupply when we marry, for they 
are more expensive than people, who 
don’t know, areapt to think. Most arti- 
cles come in different cuttings ; for exam- 
ple, the Hobnail is six sided, with a flat 
face, the Block with four sloping sides, the 
Strawberry Diamond, a small block, with 
a cross cut upon the face,’’ etc. 

‘¢ Olive, what cut glass articlesdo you 
think are most needed, provided, of 
course, if you can get them ?”’ 

‘¢ Caraffes, goblets, tumblers, ice tubs, 
berry saucers, salt shakers, oil bottles and 
finger bowls.”’ 

‘< Oh, Olive, please pardon ; but this 
lesson must cease,’’ said Edith. ‘I have 
been trying to stop you for the last quar- 
ter of an hour, and you go from one ex- 
travagance to the other, and nothing yet 
has been said about cake baskets, nut 
picks, nut bowls, or silverware of any 
kind. Nor have you spoken of English 
tiles for tea pots, or pitcher stands, or 
crumb trays, brushes and knives. I’m 
afraid we will all have a difficult task to 
get down to the common and humdrum 
talk which must be the subject of our 
next lesson.’ 

‘¢ What, the kitchen ?’’ inquired Amy. 

‘¢ Yes, and also the cellar ; and it is my 
turn to talk,’’ answerd Edith. 
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A Plural Catastrophe. 


BY H. M. H. 






OFTEN read in the newspapers 
articles headed, ‘‘A Singular 
Catastrophe,’”” and I think it 
perfectly proper and truthful to 

name this in the plural, for there were 
six actors in this event, and they were all 
cats. I, at that time, was the owner of 
twenty-three cats, and each of the twenty- 
three owned aname. Miss Muloch, whom 
I called Dinah Maria, in moments of 
familiarity, was really at the head of this 
catalogue, and with her children, grand- 
children, and the strangers that were at- 
tracted within our gates, we soon could 
take a census with the above results. 

Twenty-three was more than I had really 
expected to own, and I am sorry to say 
that my family did not always agree. Miss 
Muloch, by virtue of being the oldest 
member of the family, did her best to 
keep order, and administered a cuff here 
or there whenever it was needed, and 
generally with good results ; but the third 
and fourth generations lacked proper re- 
spect for her, and would return her cuffs 
in such a fierce manner that they often 
were the victors; so I had considered for 
along time the plan of reducing my stock, 
as the advertisements say, without resort- 
ing to cruel methods. 

One afternoon, three small boys that I 
knew lived in our neighborhood presented 
themselves at my back door with a request 
to see me. Wondering at my strange 
callers I went down, and the spokesman 
asked me if I would give them each a 


(BEING A TRUE TALE OF SIX TAILS.) 


couple of cats. I thought this would be 
a specially good way to dispose of six of 
the ones who were the leaders against 
peace in the family. The boys promised 
to take the best care of them, and soon 
the family circle had six vacant places; 
but at breakfast time the next day, Fred- 
erick Douglass and Lady Jane Grey ap- 
peared, evidently glad to be with us once 
more. Late in the afternoon, William the 
Silent and King Arthur came to me—a 
sorry, hungry-looking pair, who seemed 
to think that there was no place like home, 
as they kept close by me, and seemed 
perfectly subdued. It was two or three 
days before Peter Parley was seen; he 
seemed to feel disgraced, and showed 
such a meek resignation that he won my 
heart completely, and I commenced to 
wonder if Mark Twain had not become 
reconciled to his change of homes, when 
Mark came back. At first he made me 
think of a ‘‘ Crushed Tragedian;”’ but a 
good supper restored his drooping spirits, 
and he soon was himself again. 

Achance visitor was telling me ofa good 
farce he had seen at our opera house, a 
few nights before, in which there was a 
shower of cats, some real, some artificial ; 
and then the sad truth dawned upon me 
that these irrepressible small boys had 
gained their admission by presenting 
themselves at the door with my beloved 
cats, and from thenceforth no small 
boy was ever appointed guardian of my 


pets. 
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BACKGROUND - - - _ Brown muslin curtain. 


Full white muslin cloaks with 
CostumE - - hoods. Yellow stockings. 


Mother Goose in the chair. 
Mother Goose.— 


Come, children dear, and listen to me, 

I’m feeble and old, as you can see, 

And soon away from this world of woe, 

Your poor, old mother must go, go, go!”” (Shakes 
her head.) 

Now, when I am gone, you must not fret, 

Nor my good advice must you e’er forget. 

Young geese are silly, and the fox is sly, (Enter 
Fox unseen.) 

Remember that when you pass him by. (Shakes 
her fingers.) 

And children dear, whatever you do, 

Never listen to him when he speaks to you! 

And stay you at home when the hour is late, 

Or sad, sad indeed, will be your fate, 

Young geese are silly, and the fox is sly, 

Remember that when I die, die, die! 


Young geese kneel beside her. 


First Young Goose.— 
Oh, mother dear, we will e’er be true, 
When the fox is near we will think of you. 
Second Young Goose.— 


And though he may make believe he is nice, 
We'll be sure to remember your good advice; 
And chance we to meet him, whenever the day, 
We'll turn our faces the other way. 


Both Young Geese in chorus. 


And when night comes we will never roam, 
But think of the sly fox, and stay at home. 


(Rise hand in hand and repeat.) 
Mother Goose.— 


Young geese are silly, and the fox is sly, 
Remember that when I die, die, die! (Zz#.) 


Scene II, 


First Young Goose.— 


Come, take a walk, come, sister dear, 
See! overhead the moon shines clear; 
And, if our way the fox should pass, 

We'll hide us down in some thick grass ; 
And, when he’s gone, we’ll hasten home— 
Don’t be a coward, sister, come ! 


Second Young Goose.— 


Oh, sister dear, I should love to go; 
But he, the old fox, is sly, you know. 





Hox and Ceese. 
A PLAY. 
BY ANNA M. FORD. 
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First Young Goose— 


What if he is! we are not afraid ; 

We’ll show him that we geese are made 
Of something more than feathers. Come! 
We'll go not very far from home. 


( They walk back and forth,hand in hand—mee 
fox face to face. Fox in brown fur cloak 
and hood.) 


For.— 


Good evening, oh, good evening! How d’ye do? 
Two charming little maids like you 

Should never walk alone. 

I see, my dears, you’re really quite afraid of me. 
I’m not a handsome fellow, that I own, 

And if you bid me, I’ll go my way alone. 

But come, my dears, I know you will— 

Come walk with me to yonder moonlit hill; 

I’ll show you where the vine’s rich clusters grow, 
And you shall feast upon them—will you go? 
(Aside.) 

I ask these silly geese on grapes to sup, 

But when I get them safe, /’// eat them up! 
(Geese walk off, hand in hand, with fox.) 


Scene LI, 


(A pen made with chairs, young geese kneeling 
within.) 


Young Geese in chorus.— 


Oh, please let us out, kind sir, please do, 
And whatever you ask we will do for you. 
( Repeat.) 
(Fox, with contempt.) 


What! let you out, now that I’ve got you in? 

Why, my little dears, that would be a sin! 

If you had been to your mother true, 

You’d have shunned the trap I laid for you. 

But now you are here, please don’t blame me, 

It’s all your own fault, as you can see. 

Young geese are silly, and the fox is sly, 

Did you think of that when I passed you by ? 

And you listened to me when I spoke to you, 

Is that what your mother advised you to do? 

Oh, no! my dears, you may cackle and squeal, 

But you’re here to make me a luscious meal. 

Good sense is but folly when it comes too late! 

And a goose must expect but a goose’s fate ! 

So, to-night, you may sup on regret and tears, 

To-morrow (smacks his lips) good-night, pleasant 
dreams, my pretty dears! 


(Aside, ) 


I might have said more, but what’s the use,. 

Of talking good sense toa silly, young goose; 
Young geese wi// de silly, and the fox is sly, 
Remember that, kind friends, good-bye! good-bye! 
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The Fashions. 





A°Monthly Resume of Practical /Natters Relating to 
Dress and Social Events. 





HE summer bonnet is 
so dainty that we may 
crown all the prettiest 
maidens, princesses 
and countesses of the 
May; and may the 
winds blow softly and 
the sun shine brightly 
on their reign, and the 
imps that bring chill- 
ing winds be banished 
to the boreal north, 
for the coronets are 
nothing less fragile 
and fading than gar- 
lands of flowers and 
leaves. Take a rose- 
bud with a thorny 

stem and three leaves; twist it into a wreath and 
tie it together with a careless bow of ribbon; 
this is a hat, especially if you have nice, happy-go- 
lucky hair that looks prettiest when most tossed 
about by the breeze. 

The nasturtium is the millinery flower of the 
season. This is especially suited to the Titian 
blonde. Coppery nasturtium shades appear in 
her India silk gown, while her hat is a poke of 
black Brussels net, with nasturtium velvet 
frilled boldly about the outside edge. For morn- 
ing wear our lovely belle has a tailor-made gown 
of chestnut-colored wool, with a jacket of a 
warm cream tint, loose in front, double-breasted, 
a broad collar, which is buttoned tightly about 
the chin and fastened with a strap, large sleeves 
and big pockets, with flaps. This dainty cos- 
tume is completed with a brown Tuscan hat, 
whose brim is faced with nasturtium velvet, 
while two nasturtium flowers rest on the edge 
just inside. 





A typical spring jacket is of a silvery grey 
cloth, with close-fitting back, and loose, straight 
front lapped at the left and fastened by two 
straps and two smoked pearl buttons. The high 
collar rolls outward, and there is an edging of 
gold and silver braid. Another good model is 
of light stem green cloth, with white vest and 
high set coat sleeves. New short wraps return 
to the jet, ottoman and lace which are always 
spring features. Some of the models carry the 
high sleeve to the point of caricature, the gather- 
ed lace ruff about the neck standing out hori- 
zontally, and resting on either side on the artifi- 
cial knob of the shoulder, until it appears that the 
wearer has been built up most curiously and 
contrary to all anatomical principles,‘above her 
collar bone. These huge neck ruffles are very 
full behind and sometimes very wide. 

Skirts will remain made straight, with panels 
at the sides, flat, and without tournure, and the 
Princesse shape will be much worn. Trained 
skirts for evening wear, just a little long for visit- 
ing dresses or home wear, and I am happy to 
say the short skirts, just clearing the ground, will 
still continue in favor for walking dresses, 

The bodices are not nearly so simple as the 
skirts; they are loaded with trimmings, and 
made of several materials combined. The up- 
per part of bodice and sleeves are made of velvet 
or fancy stuff; a plain material is used for the 
rest of the bodice, as it tends to make the figure 
look more slender; the lower part of the sleeve is 
also close-fitting, and falls on the hands, but made 
also to turn back if needed; galons, passemen- 
teries,and chevrons are also added. The collars 
are high, style Henry III, surrounding the head, 
and these collars are also used on the spring man- 
tles. These collars and the wide high sleeves 
are very ungraceful. Tall, thin women may look 
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well in them; but short, stout figures should 
avoid this style. 

Shirts are to be one of the features of the sum- 
mer fashions, the material being a very fine trans- 
parent cambric, which forms no bulk under the 
coat. The shirts are made by the ladies’ tailors 
in exact imitation, except for their dainty flimsi- 
ness, of the masculine article. Such a shirt is 
worn with a double-breasted tailor bodice, which 
opens at the throat, perhaps, with silk-faced revers 
showing the expanse of white, with gold stud 
fastenings. A plaid silk scarf, tied in a big bow, 
gives the proper finish. The proper hat to com- 
plete the outfit is a flat sailor of fine straw and 
narrow brim, with, perhaps, a border of black 
Tyrolean feathers, a black ribbon bow and a 
black Tyrolean agrette in front, or else a black 
parrot with loose folds of black fish-net and 
small double bows of black velvet ribbon. 

A novelty just completed for a lady is a tailor- 
made gown, strictly on the severe English style, 
of Eiffel brown camel’s-hair. A perfectly plain 
skirt, with a panel about seven inches wide, of 
the tanned skin of the rattlesnake. The skin is 
a beautiful specimen of its kind. A polonaise, 
also severely plain, closed at the side with straps 
of snakeskin and buckles. A vest, y shape, of 
the skin, and collar and cuffs of the same. With 
it will be worn a helmet-shaped hat, trimmed 
with material to match the dress; but the visor will 
be covered with snakeskin. Theshoes, the uppers 
made of material the same as the dress and tipped 
with snakeskin, complete this unique costume. 

It will be wonderfully pretty and effective, and 
an object of envy to some of our fair dames who 
delight in original and charming costumes. 

Among novel gowns are those of black canvas 
grenadine combined with gay plaid silk, as red 
with black, or a tartan of blue with green, or a 
French plaid of violet with Suéde and grey. A 
pretty Paris model has red and black plaid for 
three of its skirt breadths, and the wide, black 
grenadine for three other breadths; the black is 
in front slightly draped with a red satin ribbon 
flat bow, and all the grenadine breadths are fin- 
ished with a five-inch bias fold, piped with red 
satin, toimitatea hem. The bodice of the plaid 
has grenadine in folds down the back, crossing 
the shoulders, and forming a fichu or guimpe in 
front. The leg-o’-mutton sleeves are of the plaid, 
with pipings and buttons at the wrist. Red rib- 
bon, two inches wide, covers the standing collar, 
and ends in two points and a strap in front. The 
skirt is mounted on a foundation skirt, and is 
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hooked on the bodice just below the waist line, 
straps of red ribbon concealing the hooks. 

Spring muffs are a new fancy, made of Peau ag 
soie in all. the tan shades. Flower muffs, espec. 
ially those of violets, are ordered with visiting 
gowns, and still others are composed of row after 
row of frills of mousseline de soie with needle 
worked edges, ornamented witha bouquet of vio. 
lets, orchids, or other flowers. 

Very short gloves are introduced in Paris; 
they are fastened by only two buttons, and are of 
glacé kid instead of the undressed kid, which 
has so long been popular. Perfumed gloves are 
also one of the Parisian novelties. 

Corsets, I hear, are no longer to be fastened 
in front, and pulled in at the back. They are to 
be laced at the back, in old style, as this style is 
more becoming to the figure, 2 ce gu’on dit, after 
nearly half a century of fastening them in front, 

Waist ribbons, bretelles, and shoulder bows all 
match the neck ribbon, and form the principal 
trimmings for young girls’ gowns. 

Waist ribbons are not always long now, even 
when worn by young girls. They are sometimes 
draped round the hips, and form a kind of shell- 
trimming at the back. 

Another style of waist-belt is made of a silky 
cashmere, embroidered in relief. It is very 
large, and is plaited underneath and at the back, 
It is tied on one side in two dropping loops, and 
sometimes the skirt is slightly caught up with one 
of these loops. 

A novelty is the flower fan. One-half is com- 
posed of a monstrous silk rose, and the rest is a 
plain fan. Silk mull fans are new; over them are 
scattered tiny clusters of artificial buttercups or 
violets, finished high up on one side with a larger 
bunch of the same flower. 

Accordion plaited and kilted skirts are very 
popular; but for street wear the highest style is 
plain skirts in a single mass of fabric from waist 
to feet, 

The polonaise is less severe, much more pic 
turesque, and is very popular. 
itself especially to youthful wearers-who desire a 
touch of airy grace, and_more*of. variety than is 
permissable in the simple and sévére form 0 
gown, The po , drawn up-at either one 
or both sides im the typical milkmaid fashion, 
gives at once an element ofthe picturesque to 
the figure, and the ‘sides reveal that most fasci- 
nating of garments, the petticoat, which will be 
seen this summer in an endless variety of beauty 
in color and fabric. 


It recommends. . 
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India silks make one of the most popular 
gowns of the season. They are either made up 
simply, or else trimmed with the most profuse 
elaboration. When simply made, especially ina 
plain color, relief is given by plaiting, which is 
effectively introduced in bodices both front and 
back, Full bodices, full sleeves, and skirts 
slightly draped are seen in the best models. 

Both ribbons and lace, especially lace, are 
used in trimming India silks, Much of this lace 
is ordinary insertion, though there is plenty of 
handsome and expensive lace used for frills. 
Jabots are much used, and for these a favorite 
is what is known as Fedora lace, Large bows 
of gros grain ribbon are used in some instances 
at the side where the drapery is gathered on, one 
pointed end being allowed to hang nearly to the 
foot of the skirt, Colored ribbon is used on 
black. Colored sashes are also worn on these 
gowns, the newest and most fashionable being 
of plaided silk fringed, very voluminous, and 
most of them very beautiful. 





SPRING STYLES FOR THE LITTLE 
FOLKS. 


How the dainty little frocks are to be fash- 
ioned for their bright little wearers is a question 
that agitates many a mother’s heart when the 
seasons change. I will try and see if I can as- 
sist, and suggest something appropriate. 

In the ever-changeful days of May and June 
a cashmere frock is always useful. These can 
be made with high, round waists, large sleeves, 
and gathered skirt, with velvet ribbon trimming. 
The high bodice should be buttoned behind, 
shirred at the top in row after row around the 
neck, finished with a double standing frill of the 
cashmere, instead of a collar; three or four more 
rows of shirring hold the fullness at the waist 
line, in the middle of the front and back. The 
full sleeves are shirred around the wrists. A 
hem, four inches wide, finishes the skirt. This 
can be left plain or trimmed with tucks and rows 
of velvet ribbon. Velvet ribbon, passing over 
the shoulders, forms bretelles upon the waist, 
finished with small rosettes back and front, on 
either side, also bows on the shoulders, _ 

Any kind of wool frocks can be made up in 
a similar manner, or polka spot India silks in 
light colors, which are especially pretty and 
dainty for the little ones. These can also be 


made with a half low baby waist and high 
sleeves, and then worn over a guimpe of white 
India silk. Wash frocks are made up very sim- 


waist is different, 


ply, and form at the present day of sensible 
dressing for children by far the largest portion 
of their wardrobes. Most waists are round, not 
pointed in front, the only seams being those under 
the arms and on the shoulders. For the smallest 
frocks these round waists are plain over their 
soft, cambric lining, with a sash of the material 
sewed in the side seams, and tied behind. 

Ginghams are very popular for the little folks 
and for elder girls, They come in so many 
combinations that all tastes can be suited, and as, 
they wash like white material, nothing can be 
prettier or more serviceable. 

The straight skirts of frocks are made very 
full this season, two breadths of Scotch gingham 
being used for girls of four years; two and a half 
breadths for those of six or eight years, and three 
and a half for ten-year old girls, and soon. But 
mothers must see that the skirts are full at the 
sides and back, and not too scant in front. When 
trimming is used, it consists of a cluster of tucks 
or rows of insertion above a hem. Wash frocks 
have their skirts gathered all around at the top, 
but those of wool or India silk may be varied by 
side plaits or box plaits in front, and gathers 
elsewhere. 

The trimming used on the waists of these 
frocks is open patterned embroidery, two or 
three inches wide. This usually forms bretelles, 
collar and cuffs; but other modes of disposing 
of the trimming is devised if the style of the 
A. M. G. 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 

Fic. 1. Reception costume of dahlia-colored 
India silk; the skirt is edged around with white 
lace, and the drapery, which only extends across 
the front, is trimmed with lace and lace insertion, 
The bodice and sleeves are striped with lace in- 
sertion. Sash of medium width ribbon. Hat of 
crepe lisse trimmed with ribbon and flowers, 

Fic. 2. Walking costume of Henrietta; the 
skirt is laid in box plaits in the back, slightly 
bouffant, stripes of velvet and passementerie upon 
the left side. Pointed bodice trimmed to corre- 
spond with skirt. Straw hat trrmmed with flowers, 

Fic. 3. Stylish walking toilette of brown and 
cashmere of a paler shade. The bodice is 





, pointed in front, and has long and broad revers, 


which cross on the chest, of embroidery executed 
in silk braid of the two shades, The sleeve is of 
novel cut, being open at the wrist and finished 
with a pointed band cuff of the embroidery. The 
upper part of the sleeve is covered by a deep 
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cape-shaped epaulette, on which a pointed band 
of the embroidery also appears. The front of the 
skirt is of the light cashmere, amply draped in 
loose, artistic folds, the lower edge ornamented 
by a band of embroidery of conventional design ; 
below which appears the vandyked hem of the 
foundation skirt. The back and sides of the 
skirt are of brown; the back falls in full, straight 
folds ; the sides are plain, and have fancy pockets 
onhips, A long revers of embroidery is placed 
_at the junction of the sides and front with excel- 
lent effect. Hat of brown straw, with low crown 
and slightly-cucved brim. The trimming is com- 
posed of loops of wide ribbon to match, and a 
white ostrich feather. 

Fic, 4. Reception or hom uinner gown of 
Ceep pansy brocade and cream colored crepe de 
chine. The overdress is of the brocade, the 
front being open from neck tohem. The edges 
of the bodice portion are finished by flat frills of 
guipure lace, which nearly meet over a closely- 
plaited vest of the crepe de chine. The band 
collar is covered with guipure. The sleeves are 
formed in two portions, the upper being long 
puffs of crepe de chine, which reach to the elbow, 
the lower being tight-fitting, and of brocade. 
Shoulder-knots of pansy velvet ribbon are placed 
at top of each armhole. The straight skirt is 
composed of alternate flat panels of pansy bro- 
cade, and plissé folds of crepe de chine. A hand- 
some sash with long ends and loops of pansy 
ribbon adorns the left side of the skirt. 

Fic. 5. Fancy bodice made of white lace 
trimmed with lengthwise rows of black velvet 
ribbon. 

Fic. 6, Frock for girl of ten years made of 
wool or cotton goods. The skirt is kilted in 
front and trimmed with three rows of narrow 
braid. The sides form a double panel, trimmed 
with passementerie, The back is in double box 
plaits. The bodice is cut in one with the skirt, 
with a deep crossed vest, deep collar, round belt 
at the waist fastened with a bow. 

Fic. 7. Frock for girl of nine years made of 
silk pongee. The skirt is box plaited, with a 
narrow vine of embroidery down the side plaits. 
Bodice crossed in front, with embroidered revers, 
and shirred piece between. Sleeves with deep 
puff on the shoulders; fancy cuffs at the wrists; 
sash fastened in front. 


Fic. 8. Frock for little girl cut in the princess 
form, trimmed with wide braid and buttons. 
Revers upon the bodice forming a collar in the 
back, box plaited sleeves, shirred plastron in 
front, rounded belt fastened with a bow. 


Fics. 9,10. Back and front of lady’s straw 
hat, trimmed with ribbon and wreath of flowers, 

Fic. i1. Outdoor costume made of black 
surah. The skirt is straight, with passementerie 
ornaments and velvet band edging it. The 
bodice is made of silk, cut like a low bodice, with 
high puffs upon the shoulders, velvet sleeves and 
high under waist of velvet, with passementerie 
ornaments. This style of gown is admirably 
adapted for wash goods. Black straw hat 
trimmed with ribbon and wings. 

Fic. 12, Traveling costume made of grey 
cloth, plain skirt, jacket with revers, and but- 
toned over vest. Coat sleeves, buttoned at the 
wrist. Straw hat trimmed with ribbon, 

Fic. 13. Frock for child of four years, ot 
white embroidered muslin, plain skirt, yoke, 
waist, 

Fic. 14. Frock for little boy made of blue 
batiste, braided with white braid. The waist is 
plain, and the skirt straight and full. 

Fic. 15. Frock for girl of seven years made 
of plain wool or wash goods. The skirt is full, 
trimmed with two rows of braid and feather 
stitching. The waist has a round yohe, full be- 
low, and shirred at the waist. 

Fic. 16. Frock for little boy made of dark- 
green velveteen, buttoned over to the left side, 
The skirt is box-plaited, with a silk sash tied at 
one side. 


Fic. 17. Frock for little girl made of pink 
gingham, the skirt is edged with a plaited ruffle 
and small tucks. Full bodice and deep collar, 
sash of the material tied in the back. 


Fics. 18,19. Back and front of ladies’ walk- 
ing costume made of plain and striped material. 
The sides and front of skirt and. bodice are of 
the striped; the back of plain with plait coming 
over from waist, wide box plaits upon the left 
side. The sleeves are of the plain material, also 
shirred piece upon the bodice. Toque of silk 
and straw trimmed with a rosette. 


Fic. 20. Costume for little girl of six years, 
accordion plaited skirt and jacket; bodice made 
of woolen serge. White straw hat trimmed with 
white ribbon and wreath of daisies. 


Fic. 21. Ladies’ long wrap made of écru 
cloth; the front is of plaited brown surah. It is 
braided upon the open sleeves, collar, and up 
each side of the front with brown braid. 

Fic. 22. Wrap for lady made of black silk; 
short in the back, and has long ends. It is 
covered with jetted embroidery and handsome 
fringe upon the ends. Ribbon tied around the 
waist. 

Fic. 23. Fashionable hat for lady made of 
black lace; it is trimmed with black lace, ribbon 
and a long and handsome spray of pink flowers. 
Black lace strings tied under the chin. 
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Foreign 
Paris, April, 1890. 
HE dress styles of the day do not 
always afford the same interest as the 
gossip of the moment; but not even 
the arrest of the young Duke of Or- 
leans, nor the condition of such a 
specimen of humanity as Gabrielle Bompard, can 
cast our demt-saison attire in the shade. We 
shall, for a long time, feel sorry for the hand- 
some Prince, especially because of his vanished 
delusions and misapprehension of Republican 
ways generally; and we shall wonder over him. 
Likewise shall we want to hear, as the Gouffé 
case progresses, whether Mlle. Gabrielle Bom- 
pard will continue to the end to be delighted 
with what she calls her “‘ grand succés.” 

There is so little doing beyond marriages, that 
the opening of the exhibitions at our two artistic 
clubs last month was quite welcome. 

An artist, who, some years ago, obtained a sig- 
nal success at the Salon with a large picture, 
entitled.“ Patrie,” has of late entirely given up 
painting, to turn his attention to the construction 
of marionettes. Only a few of his most intimate 
friends knew what occupied Georges Bertrand’s 
time and attention; but the other day he invited 
a large party to come and see the result of his 
labors, and one and all marvelled at the ex- 
traordinary life-like movements he had suc- 
ceeded in giving to his figures. They are 
worked by an extremely clever system of balanced 
weights, which he has invented without any 
knowledge of the science of mechanics. One of 
these dolls—they are about -a foot high—which 
plays on the violoncello, excited an immense 
amount of enthusiasm. A small fortune has 
been expended by M. Bertrand in carrying out 
this idea, and it is to be supposed he’ hopes to 
reap profit therefrom. If his marionettes, like 
the pupaszi of M. de Neuville and the oméres 
chinoises of Caran d’Ache, consent to give enter- 
tainments en ville, they will soon become the rage. 

No better opportunity could have been offered 
than the wedding of Mlle. de Béhague, at St. 
Philippe, for the display of novelties in millinery. 
Not to mention the wide-brimmed hats, nor the 
hats on one side, there are three other styles 
which the celebration, above mentioned, has 
inaugurated ; the ¢ocguet, the improved toques 
and the way to put on a capote. A tocquet is 
something like a toque, but there is no crown, 
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and ostrich tips curl round the opening of a lighter 
shade than the velvet of which itis made. The 
toque is a wreath of bead work, witha soft draped 
crown, and it is kept on with a Spainsh comb or 
a valuable knob pin; the wreath is in the shape 
of those which, when of wheat ears, symbolize 
Ceres. The capote is simply a covering for the 
back of the hair, made with narrow strings, 
brought down from the top, and attached on one 
side with a jewel, generally pearls and diamonds. 

There is a cheery sound about fireside 
shopping, for it implies most of the delights of 
choosing, without trouble and fatigue, so I am 
going to ask you to put yourself in my hands be- 
fore you decide on your spring dresses, and hear, 
just as I heard this morning, all about the novel- 
ties, though you may not be able to see with my 
eyes. First of all, there is, in trade parlance “a 
great feeling” for tweeds and cheviots; they are 
made in check and plain together, the checks 
large and decided, and many of them embracing 
some of the new colors, which are most bewitch- 
ing. There is a blue shade of grey quite unlike 
any predecessor; a heliotrope which has a dash 
of pink in it—the light peach shade; a lichen 
green, and a blotting paper pink. Some of the 
new cheviots have a single motif in brocade, a 
star inclosed in a circle of different tone, a 
caladium leaf, a fossil, and a double cross sug- 
gestive of the slate game of our childhood, known 
as “ tit-tat-to.” 

Then there are fancy tartans in as many varieties 
as there are colors almost, the newest being the 
large checks thrown over sraall ones. 

Beiges appear with silk stripes, in white and 
black, and with multicolored stripes on neutral 
grounds, such as heliotrope, grey, green and pink 
the herring-bone stripes give additional firmness, 
and there is every possible variety in checks and 
stripes; the knickerbocker stripe, with its rough 
flecks, appears in woolens of all kinds, and in 
cotton goods, and is quite a marked feature to be 
considered among the novelties. 

Pretty serviceable voiles appear witha new face, 
A novelty isa plain ground, with a large double 
lined cheek and enclosing a broad speckled 
brown, likesacking. This is thrown on red, blue, 
fawn, heliotrepe,and green, and is always decided 
and startling. Do you, any of you, remember a 
useful grenadine and barége worn some thirty 
years ago? It is a long time back, long enough 
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for the return of an old mode as a new one. 
The gauze grenadines in their new guise are very 
fascinating. Some are brocaded all over with a 
floral design in green, heliotrope, copper, or 
some other shade on black; some are striped 
with a thick vandyked point, which meets in the 
centre; and others, again, have silk ribbon bor- 
ders, edged with soft silk tassels in a distinctive 
color. But newer than all isa lemon-color, with 
a feather woven on in a very thin texture, and it 
has a most pleasing effect. It is repeated ina 
variety of colorings. 

Plain materials are always well worn, but are 
not sonew. Mohairs have much to commend 
them, and they are wonderfully pretty when 
mixed with the same tones covered with a white 
silk brocade. The colorings this year are excel- 
lent; in these the leading tones are heliotrope, 
of the new pinky peach, grey, electric-blue, and 
fawn. 

Casimir is a new stuff, with fine diagonal weav- 
ing, like Indian cashmere without the hairy sur- 
face. It is cheap, too, double width, and all the 
woolen stuffs are double width now, the narrow 
is no use for draping ; 44 to 48 inches is the uni- 
versal measurement, Vigogne appears this year 
with black upstanding hairs on the surface, and 
pure Indian cashmere is greatly in demand. 

Some pretty cream armure, inexpensive, and 
yet most effective, is well suited to bridesmaids’ 
wear. This has stripes in silk and wool, gauze 
stripes and lace stripes, and in no case are they 
costly ; moreover, they last a long time. 

In washing dresses, the great feature is voiles 
printed in floral and Pompadour designs, like 
finely-wrought china painting. The sateens so 
closely resemble silk it is difficult to tell them 
apart, and some of the cashmerienne designs are 
of a most elaborate nature. 

Small lines and dots are always worn, and are 
always fashionable ; lace-like effects appear here 
as elsewhere. The white grounded muslinettes 
have the small patterns in colors, instead of 
white ; and for waistcoats there are many new 
fabrics, with pink points, and other small designs. 
Zephyrs, plain and check, are to be much in 
vogue, 

These are the leading points in the spring 
goods, which are very admirable, and quite worth 
purchasing. 

The last new smelling bottle is a direct copy 
of one made during the First Empire, It was 
then called the rose-bud, It was of gold, exactly 
the shape of a flower; it was called after and, 


heavily enamelled in colors to represent the rose- 
bud in all its beauty. In the very centre, a ting 
rose was worked out in small pearls. This ig 
duplicated for the maiden of to-day, and she 
will, in her fancy for harmony, clothe herself in a 
Josephine frock, of rose-colored India silk, wear 
a single rose’in her hair, choose attar of rose for 
her perfume, and evoke from her admirer the 
pretty quotation: “In the school of coquettes 
Mme. Rose is a scholar.” 

Card cases are as unique as they are beautiful, 
One of white kid banded across one end by a 
band of gold lace, each leaf and bud of the 
woven gold foundation picked out in diamonds, 
was exquisite enough for a princess of the blood, 

Pearls have been rising in value in the European 
market so long, and threaten torise so steadily, that 
they may soon become the costliest, as they have 
long been the most elegant ornaments of a beauti- 
ful woman. Many a jewel is fifty times as effec. 
tive; the ruby is richer in color, the diamond is 
brighter, gold and silver are more plastic. The 
pearl has but its mild satin skin, like an angel’s 
shoulder, its rounded curves; yet its shy, moony 
lustre seems to have a more permanent hold over 
a dainty fancy than many a more vivid and more 
robust material. A necklet of fine pearls remains 
a far more refined and dainty ornament than one 
of brilliants, 

A fashionable Parisian hairdresser, talking of 
spring coiffures, said: “It will be the fashion to 
wear the hair rather low; but I cannot influence 
the American women to adopt this, because they 


travel about so much; they think it neater to 
wear the hair off the neck. You would be sur- 
prised to know how many women change the 
color of their hair, and, in many instances, it isa 
great pity, for they change for a less becoming 
shade. Dark dyes are dangerous, and we never 
sell a bottle of dark color; but these lighter 
shades are easily managed at home. Of course, 
real blond hair is quite out of date.” 

There is a complete change in the fashion re- 
garding the serving of fruit. It is now placed 
on the table and forms the centre piece of the 
decorations, or takes the place of flowers alto- 
gether. A very pretty combination of the two is 
to have a circular dish of fruit in the centre of 
the table, not very high and artistically arranged. 
Indeed, it is not considered good taste to have 
gigatitic pyramids of fruit, but only just enough 
to be handed round to all the company. At 
either end of the table three circular trays, about 
six inches in diameter, filled with azaleas in 
different tints, from palest yellow to deepest pink, 
should be united to the centre piece hy sprays 0 
the azaleas, forming a sort of arrowhead made as 
light as possible with tender azalea foliage and 
ferns, MARIGOLD, 
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BREAKFAST DISHES. 
Codfish Balls. 

Prepare the fish as for boiling whole. When 
duly washed and soaked, cut into pieces, 
and boil twenty minutes more; drain very dry, 
and spread upon a dish tocool. Whencold, pick 
to pieces with a fork, removing every vestige of 
skin and bone, and shredding very fine; add an 
equal bulk of mashed potatoes, a beaten egg, a 
lump of butter, and a little rich milk; fiour your 
hands, form the codfish into round, flat cakes, 
and fry in good drippings to a light brown. 
Desiccated codfish is equally good, more quickly 
prepared, and as cheap, 


Plank Shad. 

This is the best mode of cooking fresh shad. 
Remove the head, scale and clean well, cut it 
entirely open, and lay with the outside next to 
the plank. The plank must then be put (propped 
up) in front of the fire, and the shad broiled 
until thoroughly cooked through. Meanwhile 
the roe must be fried ina frying pan. When the 
shad is removed from the plank, rub some butter 
over it, and adda little salt and red pepper ; serve 
on a hot dish without delay. Heavy slabs of oak, 
with cross fastenings of wire, may be bought in 
all the large cities, for planking shad ; if not ob- 
tainable, they can be readily made at home by a 
handy mechanic. 

Clam Fritters. 

Take twelve clams, chop fine; add one pint of 
milk; three eggs. Pour the liquor from the 
clams into the milk ; add to this the beaten eggs, 
salt and pepper totaste, and flour enough to make 
a thin batter; fry in hot lard by tablespoonfuls. 


Stewed Eels. 

Skin and clean the eels, carefully extracting 
the fat from the inside; cut into lengths of an 
inch and a half, put into a saucepan with enough 
cold water to cover them, throw in a little salt 
and chopped parsley, and stew slowly, carefully 
covered, for an hour; add, at the last, a large 
tablespoontul of butter, the same of browned 
flour mixed with cold water, a wineglassful of 
sherry, and a quarter of a lemon cut into thinnest 


possible slices. 
Fried Fish. 


Scale, wash, and draw your fish; cut off the 
fins and tails; making oblique incisions on both 
sides of the fish; sprinkle with flour and throw 
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them into boiling lard; when they are a good 
color take them out, drain them on brown paper, 
sprinkle them with a little fine salt,and serve on 
a napkin; garnish your dish with fried parsley. 


Beefsteak Broiled. 

Have a steak three-quarters of an inch thick, 
wipe carefully with a clean cloth, lay on the 
meat board, and pound with a steak mallet; 
wipe again carefully, and lay on a buttered grid- 
iron over a clear fire, turning it very often when 
it begins to drip, and withdrawing the gridiron 
from the fire a moment should the fat drop on the 
coals and blaze. The steak ought to cook in 
twelve minutes, if the fire be good; then lay on 
a very hot dish which has previously been rubbed 
with garlic, salt and pepper on both sides, and 
lay a liberal lump of butter on the upper; then 
cover, and let it stand five minutes in a hot place 
to draw out the juice. If the proper sort of 
gridiron be not attainable, rub lightly a clean, 
hot frying-pan with a rag dipped in butter, put in 
the meat, set over a clear, fierce fire, and turn 
frequently. The best pieces for steak are the 
porter house, sirloin,and rump, In some respect 
the rump steaks are the best of all, 


Spring Chicken Broiled. 

Split the chickens down the back, clean them, 
and broil them before the fire in a folding wire 
broiler, turning them frequently; dust them with 
a little flour, and baste them with butter. When 
cooked through, place them on a hot dish, rub 
more butter over them, and serve hot. 


Lamb Chops. 

Trim off all superfluous fat and skin, and broil 
on a gridiron over a clear fire. When cooked, 
salt and pepper lightly, and stick a bit of butter 
on each. Chops must be rare, always ; a too well 
done chop is a chop spoiled. 


Potatoes With Ham. 

Boil some potatoes, slice them quite thin, put 
them in a pan with a good sized piece of butter, 
and let them heat thoroughly, but not fry; boil 
four eggs hard and chop them fine, also chop fine 
as much cold boiled ham as there is of potato; 
put all into a dish in layers, with a little salt, 
parsley, and chopped onion on each layer; pour 
over the whole four large cupfuls of cream ; cover 
the top with bread crumbs ; dot the bread crumbs 
with small bits of butter, and bake light brown. 
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Potato Balls. 

* Take half dozen potatoes, boil them, pass them 
through a sieve, and work into them, in a bowl, 
one gill of cream and the yolks of three eggs; 
add pepper, salt, and some parsley, finely grated. 
When they are well mixed and smooth, mould 
them into perfectly round balls, flour them, and 
fry them in hot lard or butter, rolling them con- 
tinually, so that they may be evenly browned; 
drain, and serve on a folded napkin. 

Ham Toast. 

Grate a sufficiency of the lean of cold ham; 
mix some beaten yolks of eggs with a little cream, 
and thicken it with the grated ham; then put the 
mixture into a sauce-pan over the fire, and let it 
simmer awhile ; have ready some slices of bread 
nicely toasted and well buttered; spread it thickly 
ver with the ham mixture, and send it to the 
table warm. 

Asparagus Omelet. 

Take two bunches of the finest and largest 
asparagus; put it into a pot of boiling water, with 
a teaspoonful of salt, and boil it about twenty-five 
minutes, or until perfectly tender, thendrainitand 
chop smallallthe green part; beat four eggs very 
light, and add to them a wineglassful of cream; 
amix the chopped asparagus thoroughly with the 
egg and cream, adding a salt-spoonful of salt and 
a little pepper; melt a large slice of fresh butter 
in a frying-pan over the fire; when hot, put in 
the mixture, and fry a light brown, then slip it 
from the pan and fold it over. Fora soft omelet, 
put the mixture into a skillet, with a piece of 
fresh butter; let it stew slowly for ten minutes ; 
lay a thin slice of buttered toast in the bottom of 
a hot dish, and cut the toast into small squares, 
but let them remain close together; with a spoon 
heap the soft omelet upon the toast and serve it 
ion Eggs al Piatto. 

Six eggs, beaten very light, yolks and white 
together; six slices of bread, cut round and 
toasted on both sides; some fresh cottage cheese; 
put a piece of butter into a frying pan, and when 
it is quite melted put in the pieces of toast; 
spread thickly with cottage cheese; pour over 
them immediately the beaten eggs, and the 
moment the eggs brown transfer the piattz toa hot 
plate; sprinkle them with browned bread crumbs 


and serve, 
Brown Bread. 


Take half a pint of flour, one pint of corn meal, 
half a pint of rye flour, one teaspoonful of salt, 
two teaspoonfuls of baking powder, one table- 
spoonful of brown sugar; sift together until thor- 


oughly mixed; peel, wash and boil two medium. 
sized potatoes; rub them through a sieve and 
beat them well, with half a pint of water; make 
a batter of this and of meal; butter a deep basin 
or small pan, and pour the batter in, then set the 
pan in a kettle of boiling water; cover and cook 
in this way for an hour, then put the bread ina 
hot oven for half an hour, 
Rye Flour Drop Cakes. 

Take one quart of milk, two tablespoonfuls of 
cream, three eggs well beaten, a little salt, enough 
rye flour to make pancake batter; mix in the order 
above given; then beat the batter hard and long, 
with a large iron spoon, adding more flour, in 
order to make the dough a little stiffer ; then slip 
the spoon in milk, then in rye flour, and drop in 
buttered drop-irons; bake in a quick oven toa 


fine brown. 
Soda Biscuit. 


One quart of flour, two cupfuls of fresh milk, 
one teaspoonful of soda, one teaspoonful of 
cream of tartar, one saltspoonful of salt, two 
heaping tablespoonfuls of lard or butter. Rub 
the soda and cream of tartar well through the 
flour, then sift all together carefully and thor- 
oughly; then put in the salt, then the lard or 
butter, rubbing it carefully into the sifted flour; 
lastly, pour in the milk; roll the dough out 
smoothly and quickly, handling as little as possi- 
ble. Itshould be very soft, nearly as soft as it 
can be handled; if the flour should make it too 
stiff, add more milk. Roll out lightly; cut into 
cakes half an inch thick; lay in buttered pans, 
and bake in a quick oven. 


Of interest to housewives for saving time and 
labor in making ice cream there is none that can 
compare with the Gem Freezer. Below we give 
one of the many testimonials given in its praise: 

Mrs. S, T. Rorer, Principal of the Philadelphia 
Cooking School, says: 

GENTLEMEN :—After a careful and severe test 
of your Gem Ice Cream Freezer, I am convinced 
of its economy and efficiency, and I cheerfully 
recommend it, 








The O. & O. Tea enjoys a popularity that has 
been fairly earned, and its superior quality is due 
to the fact that it is the result of years of study 
by experts who have devoted their entire atten- 
tion to the blending of the best grades of Tea. 
It is of exquisite flavor, and has the great merit 
of being more economical in the end than the 


lower grades of tea, which are not only less pure, 
but deficient in strength. It is imported direct 
from the plantations and sold to the retail gro- 
cers, so there are no intermediate profits. 
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Fig. 1. Floral Lamp Shade. lamp when unlighted, as the petals would be apt 
This is a charming novelty in lamp shades, It to become lighted from the heat of the chimney. 
is made of pale straw-colored silk, drawn in with C. T. 


Fig.2. Basket Penwiper. 

A small round basket is used for this 
purpose, It is filled with black cloth, 
pinked at the edge, and arranged in 

- close flat plaits. The cloth should be 

cut of sufficient depth so that it stands 

out about half an inch above the edge 

of the basket. A vandyked drapery 

of cloth, pinked at the edge and em- 

broidered, is placed around the out- 
side of the basket. : 

This is a pretty and useful addition 
to a writing desk, and can be made 
very ornamental by the amount of 
work put upon it. M. T. 





Fig. 3. Melon-Shaped Cushion. 
There isa perfect craze at present for cushions, 
All styles and shapes are used, and they are 
put around a room, ready for use, in every avail- 
able space. Even among the multitude this is 
i one of the most comfortable-shaped cushions, as 
Fic. 1, it may be placed in any position where support 


: , is needed—for instance, behind the neck when 
gathers at the outside edge, and again more 


closely in the centre. Falling from the edge isa 
flounce of the silk, pink- 





ed out at the edge and =! iets t 
covered with lace, and oN wt wy 
round the top, close to Ba) Nn af Ys) UA 


the chimney, is a ruche 
of the silk, also pinked 
out at the edge. The 


tiger lily petals that are \ \ oa Wh 
- , “h k ‘y 
folded over the ruche at eS IND ‘i ‘ie ney alt 1 
intervals, are secured to t SPs. ; 
the inside of the upper we a A> healt WY i Ub) 
—— i Alng | ‘ a) 


circle, and are spotted 
with yellowand orange ; 
the pistils are also yel- 
low. The petals are so 
arranged that they con- 
ceal the top of the chim- 
ney, as the appearance 
of the glass above would 
spoil the flower-like as- 
pect of the shade. Of 
course, this can only be 


used to ornament the Fic. 2 
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Fic. 3. 


leaning back in a chair, at the waist or under the 
side when lying down, It is made in four parts, 
each cut sixteen inches in length and six inches 
wide in the centre, gradually sloping to a point 
at each end; four pieces should first be cut in 
muslin, The plush upon which the embroidery 
design is worked is cut rather larger than the 
half of section; terra-cotta plush is used; the 
flower of the arabesque is worked in shades of 
yellow silk, outlined with gold tinsel thread ; the 
leaves are in green, the two smaller ones outlined 


with tinsel ; the stalk is brown, and 
the tendrils in tinsel. This is sewn 
over one end of the calico, the 
other is covered with alternate 
rows of terra-cotta and pale olive 
pinked cloth. As will be seen in 
the illustration, the embroidery is 
at the right-hand side of one sec- 
tion, and the left of the other; 
thus, the embroidery and the 
pinked cloth alternate. When 
all the four sections are worked, 
they are sewn together neatly 
on the wrong] side, and are 
placed over a cushion previously 
made of the same shape and size 
as the embroidery. The ends are 
finished with chenille pompons. RITA, 


Fig. 4. Nightdress Sachet. 


The material for this sachet is white, blue, or 
yellow art linen, which is to be embroidered in 
cross and Holbein stitch, with embroidery, cotton 
or silk, in suitable colors, dependent on the tint 
which has been chosen for the foundation. The 
flap on the top is fastened down with two mother 
o’ pearl buttons, and:the whole edged with a 


fringe of mixed colors. 
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Fic, 5. 


Figs. 5 & 6. Table Screen for Photographs. 
(Front and Back.) 

Cut two flaps prettily shaped, as in our illustra- 
tion, in very stiff cardboard, let each be about 
12 inches by 7% inches, and join them carefully 
inside and outside with a band of muslin gummed 
on so as to be firm, and yet pliable enough to 
allow the two panels to be shut and opened at 
will; they replace the hinges. 
One side, covered with plain 
satin or faille, is bordered 
with two pockets, in which 
are stuck small photographs, 
etchings, etc. The outside 
of the screen is covered with 
figured silk, linen, or em- 
broidery, edged with a fancy 
galon. 


Fig. 7. Opera Glass Bag. 


This pretty trifle can be 
made very dainty, and is 
used to carry opera glasses 
to and fro to places of amuse- 
ment. Our illustration is 
made of antique silk, trim- 
med with triangular bands 
in ruby velvet, enhanced 
with appliqué work put on with silver and gold 
thread. The-top is edged with silver lace, 
Holder and bows of satin ribbon. A. M. G. 


Fig. 8. Traveling Bag for Shawls, Rugs, 
Wraps, Etc. 


This useful case for enclosing wraps, etc., 








when traveling, is made of strong brown hol- 
land, and trimmed below the hem with garnet 
worsted braid, tastefully worked in crewels. It 
is buttoned at the top, and fastened at the sides 
with draw strings. The handles correspond, and 
the monogram of the owner is worked on the 
sides. The length of the case depends on the 


size of bag required. 
Fancy Lamp Shade. 


(See colored page in front part 
of | book.) 


This lamp shade is of 
white bolting-cloth, with Ja- 
panese figure designs in out- 
line-work, A piece of bolt- 
ing-cloth twenty-two inches 
square is required. Prepare 
a paper pattern according to 
half of the full size, which is 
given. Trace acircle three 
inches in diameter at the 
centre of the square, and 
around this circle mark eight 
tabs like that of which the 
pattern is given. On the 
tabs trace the designs given 
in using them alternately. 
Work them in stem stitch as 
illustrated, the faces and 
hands in fine black etching silk, the garments with 
coarser outline silk in variegated colors. Work 
button-hole-stitched scallops in red silk around the 
edges of the tabs ; then cut them out and bind the 
top; to preserve the shade from the heat itis well 
to mount it ina brass ring which fits around the top 
of the globe on whichit is hung. MABEL WARE . 
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How to Make Some Pretty Trifies. 

Handkerchief cases, like everything else per- 
taining to a dressing-table, are light and delicate 
in tone, pale colors predominating both as out- 
side and as lining. The newest styles are ob- 
long, opening like a book and lined with a con- 
trasting color. The edges are corded or edged 
with a ruffle of lace about two and a half inches 
in width. The upper corner is then turned over, 
showing the lining upon which a spray of flow- 
ers is embroidered or painted. 

Japanese bazars have been ransacked for fans, 
screens, and porcelain to add to the decorative 
treasures of American households. Now the 
enterprising explorer has unearthed the “* Joss- 
stick.” Joss-sticks are burned at Chinese funer- 





A grotesque doll may be made of a common 
clay pipe. The face is painted upon the base of 
the bowl, the protuberance at the beginning ofthe 
stem representing the nose. Daub on the red 
dots for nostrils, and paint a red mouth immedi- 
ately under the nose, at the beginning of the 
stem. Paint the eyes above the nose, and let the 
line running up over the bowl suggest the part. 
ing of the hair. Paintthis as drawn plainly back 
on each side. Make the face just as comical as 
you please. This is the only part of the pipe that 
shows, The bowl is to be covered with a poke 
bonnet made of tissue paper. Cut out a pattern 
by experiment, fold it and crimp it into shape 
over the bowl, forma flaring brim over the face 
and a long cape to match. Tie it on witha strip 








als and in their temples. Now, Western people 
have discovered that these sticks yield an agree- 
able perfume, invaluable for driving troublesome 
odors out of a room or house, Joss-sticks may be 
found particularly useful in winter time when it 
is difficult to ventilate properly. These sticks are 
sold at the rate of five or six fora cent, It seems 
that nothing yet has been found so excellent for 
purposes of mild fumigation, which is at the same 
time so cheap. The odor is that of incense, but 
it ismuch more delicate, A Joss-stick may be 
described as a thin, brownish cigarette, about six 
inches long and a little thicker than a knitting- 
needle, When lighted, it burns with a steady 
glow like a cigarette, but it does not emit so much 
smoke, If stood up in a vase, it cannot be dan- 
gerous. One stick burns about fifteen minutes. 
A bunch of a dozenor so will perfume a room 
even without burning. 


Fic. 8, 





of paper or narrow ribbon, with a bow at the neck. 

The skirt is to be formed over a bell-shaped 
piece of card-board fastened to the middle of the 
pipe-stem. This card-board may be called a petti- 
coat, but it also enables the pipe-image to stand, 
Cut out a large three-cornered shawl and fasten 
itaround the neck. A strip of paper or ribbon 
may represent a scarf, but it will also serve to 
hold the shawlon. Let the shawl hang loosely 
and broadly, well down over the skirt, so as to 
hide the upper part of the pipe-stem and suggest 
the complete figure, 

A Quaker lady may be dressed in grey tissue 
paper. Dinah may have her face blackened, and 


her dress and shawl red-and-yellow. A Sister of 
Charity may be in smoke or slate color, witha 
white bonnet, while a sister of another order, or 
a Mennonite, may be entirely in black, A grand- 
mother of old times may have her costume as 
plain or as gay as she pheases. M. B, H, 
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Our Arm=Chair. 


May. 


HE soft and gentle breezes wafted 
around us, make us realize that the 
year 1890 is growing rapidly older ; 
and soon one-half of it will have 
passed away, While busy the days 
go by, frequently our only record of them being 
the amount of work accomplished. How little 
will any one realize as they take up the com. 
pleted May magazine how much work is required 
to accomplish all the details connected with it. 
But the work to us isa pleasure, when we receive 
the ample encouragement that we do daily, Our 
subscribers have not withheld from us their com- 
mendations; but upon all sides flattering letters 
have reached us. So far, the book for 1890 has 
proved its own success, its merits have been its 
best advertisement. But we have not exhausted 
our supply of novelties, nor do we, like many 
publications, give the best we have when the 
yearis new; and let the remainder of it take 
care of itself. In the next number we will com- 
mence a new serial by the popular author of 
“Gemine,” of the No-Name Series. Other attrac- 
tions will follow, and soon a dressmaking corner 
will find its place among our pages. The new 
premium offered in the April number to our sub- 
scribers of the * Peerless Atlas of The World” 
has met with a most generous response, and all 
are delighted with their new possession. Every 
subscriber can easily get one new name, and thus 
become the owner of one of these valuable aids 
to general information, Let our friends continue 
to aid and uphold us in our work, and we promise 
to give them in return the best fashion magazine 
in America; which, instead of decreasing in 
merit as the year advances, will grow better with 
each succeeding number. 

For the complexion and for light ‘cutaneous 
affections, Créme Simon is superior to the “ vase- 
line” and “ cucumbers;” it whitens and per- 
fumes the skin. J. Simon, Paris; Park & Tilford, 
New York, Perfumers, Druggists, Fancy Goods 
Stores. 

Book News is a monthly journal published at 
Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia, from which one can 
not only learn the names of new books as they 
appear, but their merits as ‘well, as indicated by 
the published opinions of critics and reviewers; 
in other words, the style a book appears in, its 
contents, its price, and where it is on sale, can 
all be learned from Book News. No one can 


read Book News each month without becoming 
entirely acquainted with the world of books, old 
and new. 

A subscriber writes : 

NorFOLK, Va., March 14th, 1890. 
To Publisher of GopEy’s LApy’s Book : 

Dear Sir ;—1 am delighted with your maga- 
zine. I could not be more pleased with any other 
were it even double the price of this one. The 
fashion department is lovely, as also the fancy 
work sketches. I can assure you of the appre- 
ciation of my family and many of my friends, of 
your splendid cooking department. I am very 
much interested in the serial stories and await the 
coming of each book anxiously, 

Yours Resp., 
Mrs. M. A, 
How to Write for Samples. 

Many ladies write and ask for samples of 
spring dress goods, regardless.of the fact that 
thousands of fabrics are included in that com- 
prehensive term. The best plan is to send directly 
to some one of the dry goods houses whose ad- 
dresses are given in this magazine. Strawbridge 
& Clothier has the largest establishment in this 
country devoted exclusively to the sale of dry 
goods. If you want silk, woolen, mixtures, linen 
or cotton stuffs, say so in your letter of advice, 
and also convey some idea of the character of 
fabric you would like to have—whether thick or 
thin—and mention about the price you can afford 
to pay. By acting upon these suggestions you 
will be sure to secure samples of the materials 
you wish from Strawbridge & Clothier, Eighth 
and Market streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOOK TABLE. 
“The Law of Husband and Wife,” by Lelia 
Lee and Shep- 
ard, Boston, Mass. Price, $1.00. 

This is an able selection of the different status 
in all the States and Teritories concerning the law 
of married couples, The author makes many 
forcible arguments upon the subject, which can- 
not fail to be read with interest by a large major- 
ity of the public. 


Josephine Robinson, L. L. B. 


“The Tartuffian Age,” by Paul Montegazza, 
Translated by W. A. Nettleton, assisted by 
Prof. L. D. Ventura. Lee and Shepard, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Price, $1.25. 

This is a masterly work, and describes many 
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examples well represented by the title. It also 


has a valuable appendix. 


“The Picturesque Geographical Readers,” by 
Charles F. King. Lee and Shepard, Boston, 
Mass, Price, by mail, 50 cents. 

This is a series of geographical studies given 
in a most pleasing form. There are some very 
good illustrations, handsome typography and 
paper ; the whole forming a very desirable book 
calculated to give solid information without prov- 
ing tiresome. 


«The Voice, How to Train, How to Care for it,” 
by E, B. Worman, A. M. Illustrated by Mar- 
ian Morgan Reynolds. Lee and Shepard, 
Boston, Mass. Price, $2.00. 

The accomplished author is high authority on 
all matters pertaining to the human voice, its 
cultivation and use; and he has written a very 
useful book telling how to train it, and how 
to care for it, embodying his successful teach- 
ings to his large number of pupils. This 
is divided in three parts: Part first treats of 
“The Use and Abuse of the Vocal Organs,” and 
portrays vividly and accurately the functions of 
the human voice. Part second deals with the 
«*Anatomy, Hygiene, and Physiology of the 
Vocal Organs.” Part third considers the 
“Breathing and Vocal Exercises for the Culture 
and Development of the Human Voice.” 

Prof. Warman, in closing his learned treatise, 
states that the pages of his work contain the 
gleanings of years of labor in the rich and ripe 
field of experience; and out of this abundant 
harvest the thoughtful reader will be able to 
secure the helpfulness contained in his produc- 
tion necessary to acquire a complete knowledge 
of the powers which may be employed by a well- 
cultivated human voice. 

Students who desire a work giving the most 
accurate scientific methods as to the training of 
the voice should secure a copy of this treatise. 


«The Swedish System of Educational Gymnas- 
tics,” by Baron Nils Posse. Illustrated. Lee 
and Shepard, Boston, Mass. Price, $2.00. 
This book meets a pressing demand for a prac- 

tical hand-book of Swedish Gymnastics, and the 

total absence in the English language of a com- 
prehensive work, fully illustrated, developing all 
the educational phases of Gymnastics, induced 
the author to prepare this interesting and valua- 
ble treatise. The book meets the requirements 
of the professional teacher of Educational Gym- 
nastics, and of the general public who desire to 








become acquainted with the systemas expounded 
by Baron Posse, so much talked of as “The 
Swedish System,’ and how to apply it practically 
for the development and health of the human 
organism. The work is in no sense a translation, 
but an original and lucid exposition of the entire 
system of “ Educational Gymnastics,” amply and 
clearly brought out by nearly two hundred and 
fifty illustrations, which the author has the exclu- 
sive right to use in this country, portraying the 
different practical movements of the body in ex. 
emplification of the teachings of the volume. 


“Robert Browning’s Principal Shorter Poems.” 
D. Appleton & Company, New York, N.Y, 
Price, 50 cents. 

Since the death of the venerable poet every- 
thing bearing his name has an added attraction, 
The present edition contains all of his principal 
and most beautiful short poems, in a form that is 
within the means of all. 


‘Frozen Hearts,” a romance by G, Webb Apple- 
ton. D. Appleton & Company, New York, N. 
Y. Price, 50 cents. 

This is a well and powerfully written book, 
evincing much talent. The author has shown 
many phases of life in a masterly manner, which 
cannot fail to wrap the reader up so completely 
that it seems a task to drop it before the end is 
reached. 


«A Study in Scarlet,” by A. Conan Doyle. J.B. 
Lippincott Company, Phila., Pa, Price, 50 
cents, ‘ 
This is quite out of the beaten track of the 

familiar contemporary novel; is both vigorous 

and inspiring in the telling. It is short, and of 
unflagging interest, 


«Blue Beard’s Wives.” L. Prang & Co., 286 
Roxbury street, Boston, Mass. 
An exquisitely printed chromo of different 
shades of pansies, arranged on a silken cord, rep- 
resenting heads from whence the title is derived. 


‘* Marie Bashkirtseff.” Translated by Mary J. 
Serrano. Illustrated. Cassell Publishing Com- 
pany, 104 and 106 Fourth avenue, New York, 
N.Y. Price, 50 cents; 

This is the record of an extraordinary life. It 
is a book that has attracted universal attention 
wherever it has been published, and displays 
wonderful talent. In its pages, science, art, 
literature, social questions, love, are treated with 
all the cynicism of a Machianelli and the naiveté 
of an ardent, enthusiastic girl. 
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“The People I’ve Smiled With,”’ by Marshall P. 
Wilder. Cassell Publishing Company, 104 
and 106 Fourth avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Price, 50 cents. 

This book is full of good stories to beguile 
tedious hours. It is so full of humor as to be 
simply irresistible. 

“Christine, the Model,’’ by Emile Zola. T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers, 306 Chestnut street, 
Phila., Pa. Price, 50 cents, 

It is spicy, brilliant, original and startling. 
“The Millionaire’s Wife,” by Prudence Lowell. 

T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Phila., Pa. Price, 

25 cents. , 

The plot is cleverly conceived and skilfully 
developed. New England fashionable society is 
largely drawn upon and described with notable 
truth and tact. Louise Romeyn, the heroine, is 
the belle of her circle, and Dick Trevalyn, the 
hero, is a California millionaire, whose great 
wealth only intensifies his manly and agreeable 
qualities. He falls in love with Miss Romeyn 
and weds her. The love scenes are as natural 
as they are impassioned, while the yachting epi- 
sodes are wonderfully attractive. All the charac- 
ters are remarkably life-like, and are pictured 
with clever strokes. 

The publication of a « Sequel” to “ The Doll’s 
House,” by Henrik Ibsen, written by so distin- 
guished an American author as Mrs. Ednah D. 
Cheney, is a matter of considerable interest. The 
title of the work is “ Nora’s Return,” giving to 
the heroine a future career, carrying with it a 
moral lesson with reference to the ennobling and 
advancement of woman. Lee and Shepard, Bos- 
ton, will soon publish the volume, and the fact 
that an American author so widely known as 
Mrs, Cheney has undertaken to produce a “Se- 
quel” to “The Doll’s House,’ from a purely 
American standpoint, will be sufficient to attract 
public attention to the importance of her book. 
The profits of the publication will be given to the 
New England Hospital for women and children. 


“Marion Graham,” by ‘Meta Lander,” to be 
published soon by Lee and Shepard, Boston, is 
a novel of great interest and power, the peer 
of “Robert Elsmere” and of “John Ward, 
Preacher.” The author, Mrs. Margaret Woods 


Lawrence, by inheritance, education, and life- 
long association, is exceptionally well-prepared 
both for theological criticism and for unfolding 
the beauty and power of Christian virtues and 
graces, and with rare ability and intensity of 


feeling she makes attractive Christian love and 
self-sacrifice in the struggle with the affections 
and desires that centre in self. Not less success- 
fully, also, does she exhibit the utter incongruity 
of some of the dogmas of Calvinism with the 
humane and Christian sentiment of our day, 
ete se ee 

WHAT THE PRESS SAY OF US. 

Gopey for March is a beauty, and the book 
is quite as popular in Oklahoma as elsewhere. 
The old time standard of success is kept up.— 
Sun, Oklahoma, Ind. Ter. 

GopEy’s LApy’s Book.—The first magazine 
to appear each month. It is just the one for the 
ladies, with its handsome colored fashion plates, 
novelties in style and fancy-work, good stories, 
etc.—Enterprise, Bath, Me. 

GopDeEy’s LADy’s Book for April is promptly 
out and just as full of good things as ever. The 
fashion plates and news, the stories, poems, 
sketches and household hints are all particularly 
bright and valuable.— 7aggart’s Times, Phila., Pa 


GopEy’s LADy’s Book for April is a charm- 
ing number. A reallover of first-class literature 
might as well be out of the world as to be with- 
out this first-class magazine.—Beacon, Ashtabula. 
Ohio. 

Gopey for April is brimful of pleasant read- 
ing, desirable fashions, pretty conceits in patterns, 
valuable recipes, etc. It has long been a ques- 
tion how the publishers obtain their ever-fresh 
budget of delightful information for the ladies ; 
but every month it is just as new and filled with 
acceptable matter.—Dispatch, Oneida, N. Y. 

To estimate fully the value of GopEy’s LADy’s 
Book is a difficult task; the Easter number is a 
real gem. Beautiful illustrations, exquisite fash- 
ions, and good literature, fill its pages; besides 
which, each reader is entitled to the choice of a 
cut paper| pattern. All this is given for only 
$2.00 a year.—Jtem, Mapleton Depot, Pa. 

The March number of Gopgy’s LApy’s 
Book contains an illustrated survey of the fash- 
ions for the month, with practical suggestions for 
carrying them into effect. There are many de- 
lightful suggestions, also illustrated, for the fancy- 
work table. The Household Department con- 
tains culinary hints and home topics. Besides 
all that, there is foreign gossip, nine stories, a 
farce, several -pretty little poems, and a sweet 
piece of music, “Mountain Memories.”—An- 
chor & Shield, Chicago, Ill. 
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The Chocolate-Plant and Some of its Products. 


F the beverages which we infuse, two are 
derived from plants native to America. One 
of these, namely, Maté, or Paraguayan Tea, 

1s very local in its distribution and employment, 
and probably will always remain so. The other, 
the Chocolate-plant, has become more and more 
widely distributed in cultivation and use, and 
commands year by year a more extensive appli- 
cation. 

After its introduction into Europe from Amer- 
ica, it was used at first only asa luxury, but it 
has steadily advanced in popular esteem, until it 
is now recognized as one of the necessaries of ile. 


Moreover, it isnow widely cultivated in countries 
far from its original home. 

It would be interesting to speculate as to the 
accidents which led to the original use of such 
beverages as Coffee, Tea, and Chocolate. The 
earliest employment of the two former is veiled 
in as deep a mystery as that which surrounds the 
Chocolate-plant. All were used at the outset by 
what we have been accustomed to call the unculti- 
vated races of mankind, but we cannot surmise 
what first attracted their attention to these plants. 
One can only say that by the natives of lands 
where the plants grow naturally, they have all 





been used from time immemorial, and that all 
three are welcome gifts from a rude state of civili- 
zation to the highest which exists to-day. By the 
savages and the Aztecs of America, by the roving 
tribes of Arabia, and by the dwellers in the farther 
East, the virtues of these three plants were recog- 
nized long before any one of them was intro- 
duced into Europe. Chocolate was the first of 
these to attract the attention of Europeans, 
This beverage rapidly made its way throughout 
Europe, beginning from Spain and Portugal, 
whither its discoverers had brought it. The other 
beverages, Tea and Coffee, soon followed, and 


TRACTATYVS 
NOVI 
DE POTV CAPHE; 


CHINENSIVM THE; 
ET 
DE CHOCOLATA, 





PARISITIS;, 
Apud Perrum MuGueEt. 
7 HM. DC.LXXXV. 





after a short time became associated together in 
popular regard. 

In a duodecimo work, published in 1685, and 
now very rare, the beveraggs derived from these 
three plants are described in a clear and forcible 
manner. The reproduction of the title-page and 
frontispiece of this book, given above, shows 
how intimate the association of these beverages 
was regarded even two centuries ago. It is in- 
teresting to observe the distinction made by the 
artist in. the receptacles and cups for holding 
these three different drinks. Perhaps the only 
article shown in the engraving which does not 
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THE CHOCOLATE PLANT AND SOME OF 





ITS PRODUCTS. 





explain itself, is the mallet like stirrer on the floor, 
near the choculate-vase. This stirrer, of which 
several forms are shown in the copy from an old 
engraving, was employed to beat the chocolate, 
mixed with water and certain spices, into a froth 
or foam. It has been thought by some authori- 
ties that the name Chocolate has reference in 









part to the noise made by these stirrers as they 
are rapidly whirled in beating up the foam. 
Starting from this point, it may be instructive 
to trace some of the changes which have taken 
place in the preparation of Chocolate since the 
publication of the earliest records of its use. 
The seeds of the Chocolate-plant are borne in 
pods, well represented in the accompanying 
illustration taken from one of the early works 






















on the subject. No. 1 exhibits the ripened pod, 
5 and 6 the fruits in different stages of growth. 
No. 2 shows the pod cut open, and displays some 
of the seeds, ‘while 3 and 4 are the seeds them- 











selves, the former in its natural state, the latter 
with the seed coats removed. One of the striking 
peculiarities of the mode of growth is well shown 
in the old engraving, namely: the development 
of the flowers and fruit on the old branches and 












even on thetru:_ k itself. 
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In the preparation of the 
seeds for market, there has 
been apparently very little 
change since the earliest times. 
The seeds are first of all allow- 
ed to ferment, and by this pro- 
cess they lose the slight bitter- 
ness which they possess when 
fresh. After fermentation, they 
are carefully dried, in which 
condition they bear transporta- 
tion very well. 

The first stage of manufacture 
to-day does not differ in its 
essential principles from that 
which was earliest employed: 
the seeds, or as they are tech- 
nically known, the ‘* beans,”’ are 
roasted, by which process the 
shell of the seed becomes easily 
detachable from the kernel, the 
part used. The roasted kernels 


A are next ground. 


In the early process employed 
by the Mexicans and other in- 
habitants of warmer America, 
the same flat stones on which 
their maize was ground were 
used for the grinding of the 
roasted seeds of Chocolate. The 
curious engraving of one of 
these simple mills, taken from 
the same work which contained 
the picture of the stirrers, will 
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show the method of use. It represents doubtless 
one of the early forms of the aboriginal mills as 
slightly modified for use in Spain and Portugal. 
The machines which have replaced these 
simplest possible mills are now exceedingly 

















complex. One of the most complicated and 
successful of these is shown in the large en- 
graving on the next page. 

Chocolate consists of the roasted, shelled, and 

round seeds. Sweet Chocolate and Vanilla 
ocolate are the same as this, with the addition 
of sugar and flavoring substances. 

What is called Cocoa consists of the roasted 
and ground seeds, from which a certain portion 
of the oil has been removed. 

It may be of some interest to know that there 
is not to-day a dissentient voice relative to the 
use of a properly prepared chocolate. Experi- 
ments have shown beyond controversy that if 
the seeds are rightly treated from the first period 
of their ripening up to the last stage of their 
manufacture, no objection can be urged against 
the beverages produced therefrom. But it is of 
the highest importance that these seeds should 
be grown and selected with the greatest care, 
and should, after their safe landing in the factory, 
receive the most delicate and skillful treatment. 
Differences in these ,espects make all the differ- 
ence in the world between trustworthy and un- 
trustworthy products. 

To show how much care can be well laid out 
in a single important industry like this, it may 
be worth while to trace the course of the product 


from the tropics to the breakfast-table, in the case 
of the eldest firm in America engaged in the 
manufacture. 

It is of no slight importance to Americans, and 
it is certainly a source of great pride to them, 
that a firm, established in 1780, in the native 
land of the Chocolate-plant, should still maintain 
its supremacy as regards the excellence of its 
numerous products. 


In the instance of their Chocolate, the prepared 
seeds, selected with scrupulous care as to quality, 
are roasted, cracked, freed from their shells, and 
ground by apparatus of the most elaborate con. 
struction. The oldest product of the firm is 
known as Baker’s No. 1, the purest plain Choco. 
late which art can possibly make. It is generally 
known that. certain substitutes for the flavor of 
vanilla are widely employed, on account of cheap- 
ness, in the manufacture of Chocolate; but the 
firm of Walter Baker & Co. has held aloof from 
all of these, and confines itself to-day, as it did 
in #780, to the pure flavor of the choicest vanilla 
beans. It is rightly held that for a product which 
has so long been recognized as being withouta 
rival, the best of everything should be used. 
Owing to the care exercised in keeping to the 
old land-marks, Baker’s No. 1 Chocolate has 
to-day the same incomparable keeping qualities 
and exquisite flavor which it had a century ago. 

Chocolate-seeds contain a certain percentage 
of a pure oil, free frgm rancidity, and grateful as 
an article of food. But there are many persons 
who find that the normal Chocolates possess too 
large a quantity of this oil, and to meet their 
preference there have been prepared the articles 
variously known as Cacao, or Cocoa. These, 
when well made, consist of the finest seeds prop- 
erly roasted, ground, and freed from a detinite 
proportion of the oil. The pressed cake is ground 
again, sifted, and is then ready for use. In what 
is known as the Dutch Process for preparing 
Cocoa, the seeds are acted upon by some alkali 
or alkaline salt. 

Walter Baker & Co. have taken a decided 
stand against the employment of the alkalies, 
potash, soda, or ammonia, believing that the in- 
genious mechanical process peculiar to their 
Cocoa is far superior to auy violent chemical 
process. By their method of mnufacture, the 
tissues of the cocoa are as pertectly unlocked, 
and as ready for infusion, as any of the dark and 
perfumed cocoas thrust upon the market. In 
Walter Baker & Co.’s Cocoa the purchaser is sure 
of finding the good qualities of the purest cocoa 
uninjured by any chemical torturing. By their 
process is made a fine, pure Cocoa ,which, on the 
addition of boiling water, is fragrant of cocoa 
and not of foreign flavors of any kind. It is not 
excelled insolubility, and it is not approached in 
purity by any product in the market. It repre- 
sents the highest point of perfection which modern 
science has yet reached in the preparation of a 
soluble Cocoa, and has the great advantage over 
all others of being made of the best blends of 
choicest seeds. The marvelous growth of this 
industry indicates that our people appreciate a 
pure and perfect product. 
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ONE OF THE CHOCOLATE MACHINES, AT THE MANUFACTORY OF WALTER BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 


CAPACITY: TEN THOUSAND POUNDS OF CHOCOLATE DAILY. 
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‘ 
HE special features of the above illustration are a cellar under the whole house, with cemented 
bottom, and an outside entrance at back. ‘The hall, parlor, dithing-room, and sitting-room 
©) are connected by sliding doors. Thekitchen is connected with a good-sized pantry, furnished 
complete with pump, sink, and dresser. The back stairs continue to the attic This story 
contains three good-sized rooms, and storage or tank room. ‘T! e second story contains five 
rooms and a bath, complete closet accommodation- are provided throughont. 

The house is heated throughout with hot air—the sitting room is furnished with low-down grate 
in addition. The finish in best rooms of first story is of chestnut, the haH and stairs are of oak 
the rest of the finish throughout is of white pine hard oil finish. 

The plumbing throughout is complete; the bath-room is furnished with plush closet, basin and 
tub ; there is also a hopper closet at back of kitchen, entered from back porch. 

The construction of the house is of stone to second floor, above this covered with shingles, the 
main roof and verandas are covered with slate. The estimated cost is $5,oco. Address any communi- 
cations-to the architect, SAMUEL, MILL IGAN, 708 CHESTNUT STREET, Philade.phia, Pa. 
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GODEY'S FASHIONS. 


FOR DESCRIPTION SEE FASHION DEPARTMENT. 
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For Description see Fashion Department, 
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For Description see Fashion Department, 








Fig. 15 


For Description see Fashion Department. 
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For Description see Fashion Department. 











CUSHION--CHENILLE EMBRO!DERY AND DAISY PINCUSHION. 


(For Deseription ses. Work Table.) 
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Description see Work Table,) 


EMBROIDERY AND DAISY PINCUSHION. 
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JUNE. 
IN THE MEADOWS VALSE. 


L. STREABBOG. Op. 244 No.6. | 


INTRODUCTION. 38: VALSE. 
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Published in sheet form, 30 cts., by W. H. BONER & CO., 











No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
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Henry M. Stanley’s Article, 


ENTITLED 


“THE EMIN PASHA RELIEF EXPEDITION,” 


APPEARS IN THE JUNE NUMBER OF 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


Mr. Stas zey will write for no other periodical upon the subject in this 
country or abroad. This article, which is probably the most striking ever 
published in a magazine, fills over thirty pages, and is illustrated by eight 
full-page and many smaller engravings, taken from Stanley’s own photo- 
graphs and sketches. 








The Magazine has already printed an important series of African articles, 
to enable readers to have all the African series, including Mr. Stanley’s, at 
small expense, the publishers make the following proposal : 

F $1 q the Magazine will be sent from now until October, 6 months, and, in addition; those 
or e numbers which contain the African articles already published, which are as follows: 


SLAVERY IN AFRICA, by Prof. Henry DrumMonD, author of “The Natural Law in the Spiritual 
World,” and an experienced African Traveller. With map of slave district. 


HOW I CROSSED MASAI-LAND, by JosEPH THOMSON, the first man who succeeded in passing 
this hostile country. Fully Illustrated. 


EMIN PASHA’S COUNTRY, by H. G. Prout, who was formerly Emin Pasha’s superior officer and 
General “Chinese ’’ Gordon’s successor in the Equatorial Provinces. Illustrated. 


AMONG THE CONGO SAWAGES, by HERBERT WARD, late officer of the Congo Free State. 


Forming the most authentic and valuable contributions on African 
matters printed during recent years. 


0 fi 3 95 the Magazine will be sent for one year, and, in addition, the’ four African nun- 
1 or e ” bers mentioned above. 





The forthcoming numbers will;be, in many ways, of special importance. 
Among the valuable features are : 


Homes and Home Building. A series of popular illustrated 
articles of practical importante to those who contemplate building. 
(Begun in May.) 

The Citizen’s Rights. A number of Articles which will appeal to 
every householder or citizen. (Begun in May.) 

A New Serial, entitled “ Jerry,” a story of the greatest originality, by 
a new author. (Begun in June.) 


The Fiction Number (August) will be almost entirely devoted:to 
fiction and Summer reading. 


Send your subscriptions now, to 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, Publishers, 
743-745 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





lu writing to A1vertisers, } lease mention GOVEY’s LADY’s BUOK. 











